This year's Scoreboard issue was researched and written by four "seasoned" contributors 
to THE NEW AMERICAN: 


Robert W. Lee (United States, Middle East, Asia) has written for THE NEW 
AMERICAN and its predecessor publications, the Review of the News and American Opinion, 
for more than 20 years. He is the host of a radio talk show on station KTKK in Salt Lake City, 
and is the author of the book The United Nations Conspiracy (1981). 

William F. Jasper (Europe) began writing for Review of the News and American 
Opinion in 1982, and is now senior editor of THE NEW AMERICAN. He covers extensively 
such topics as education, the environment, and the POW/MIA issue, and is currently writing a 
book about the United Nations and the new world order. 

One of the early members of the John Birch Society, Jane H. Ingraham (Latin America) 
founded -- with a little help from Robert Welch -- the first chapters of the Society in Michigan in 
1959. A life-long student of the freedom philosophy, she has been a politician, writer, high 
school teacher, and mother of three children. 

William P. Hoar (Africa), author of the book Architects of Conspiracy: An Intriguing 
History, wrote for Review of the News and American Opinion for 14 years. He has served as 
Washington correspondent for Newslink Africa and Southern Africa Special Dispatch, and is 
currently editor of World News Digest. 

Mark D. Isaacs (Canada, Down Under) has written for THE NEW AMERICAN since 
its inception in 1985. A student of the Austrian school of economics, he was the editor of the 
Connecticut Business Times and writes a regular business column for TNA. He is currently a 
seminarian at Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


"A new world order is not a fact; it is an aspiration -- and an opportunity," President 
George Bush stated in his August 1991 National Security Strategy of the United States. Yet the 
President caught in the Gulf crisis "a glimmer of a better future...." In the Gulf, he said, "we saw 
the United Nations playing the role dreamed of by its founders .... But we remain in a period of 
transition. The old has been swept away, the new not yet fully in place." 

The President is correct in stating that "we remain in a period of transition," but incorrect 
in suggesting that the new world order he envisions offers "a better future." Although Mr. Bush's 
repeated references to a "new world order" have made this slogan well known, he did not 
originate it. The slogan has been used for generations by individuals seeking one-world socialist 
role. Sadly, the President has demonstrated by both word and deed that he is using the term in 
exactly the same way. 

Mr. Bush has constantly linked his vision of a new world order with that of a 
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reinvigorated United Nations. The Gulf crisis "has to do with a new world order," he stated in a 
January 9, 1991 press conference. "And that world order is going to be enhanced if this newly 
activated peacekeeping function of the United Nations proves to be effective. That is the only 
way the new world order will be enhanced." Although American troops deployed in the Persian 
Gulf were never formally placed under UN command, it is not an overstatement to describe their 
deployment as a UN mission (see page 27). 

The UN's involvement in the Gulf has put impetus behind the new word order that Mr. 
Bush and other internationalists hope to construct. On January 31st of this year, for example, 
leaders of the UN Security Council nations met in New York to (in the words of an AP dispatch) 
"place the United Nations at the center of a new word order." One proposal being considered 
would give the UN a standing army. Should this proposal be implemented, the UN would be able 
to quickly deploy its own troops, rather than rely on troops under the commands of other 
governments. 

The dramatic changes in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union are also paving the 
way for the new word order (see page 19). These nations may have abandoned socialism in its 
militant form (communism), but they still cling to socialism in its nonmilitant form. Socialism is 
economic control of the people by government. In a socialist country, the state is all-powerful, 
and the rulers can be as benevolent, or as oppressive, as they choose. 

Because the nations that comprised the former "Evil Empire" are now practicing 
socialism in its nonmilitant form, they have been able to win much Western support. Yet, so long 
as these nations remain socialist, and the Western nations continue their own progression toward 
socialism and interdependence, the only real winners of the apparent demise of communism will 
be the leaders of the new world government. 

The apparent demise of communism has already resulted in the reunification of a socialist 
Germany and set the stage for the merger of a socialist Europe. The European Community, a 
regional government in the making, may eventually extend from the Atlantic to the Urals and 
beyond, serving as a stepping stone to world government. 

The EC was "sold" to unsuspecting Europeans as a "free trade" alliance without 
governmental powers. In much the same way, free trade is now being used as a facade in the 
Western Hemisphere to mask what the internationalists hope will be a developing North 
American Community patterned after the EC (see page 12). 

Socialism is advancing in the United States through taxes, regulations, and Big 
Brother-type government (see page 7). The annual budget of the United States has become a 
socialist manifesto. Even though the primary purpose of government is to protect freedom, more 
than half of federal spending is now for social-welfare programs. 

The election of professed socialist Bernie Sanders (VT) to the Congress in 1990 provides 
a good measuring stick of just how socialistic we have become. Based on the "Conservative 
Index," a regular feature of this magazine, 243 congressmen voted to the left of Sanders in 1991. 
Most congressmen would deny that they are voting for socialism, yet this is exactly what a 
majority of them are doing. 

If America continues down the path of socialism and world government, America will 
cease to be free. Yet this fate does not have to befall us. An aroused citizenry can head off the 
encroaching new world order simply by exposing it. 

-- GARY BENOIT 


UNITED STATES 
Stateside Socialization 
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Robert W. Lee 

In his 1942 book Marxism and the National Question, Soviet dictator Josef Stalin 
advised that, to bring about "a single word economic system," it would be essential for those who 
control "the advanced countries" to "render aid, real and prolonged aid," to the backward nations. 
In that way, Stalin suggested, the latter could catch up with the former to make the "single world 
economic system" merger possible. 

Needless to say, the gap could also be closed when "the advanced countries" are 
hamstrung and pulled down from within. It is therefore not surprising that our homegrown 
internationalists have worked for decades to bring about the new world order by not only 
transfusing massive amounts of wealth (via foreign aid) from the American people to the 
"backward nations," but also by promoting and implementing destructive domestic policies 
predicated on higher taxes, increased spending, oppressive regulation, and burgeoning deficits 
and debt. 

Make no mistake about it, the powerful Insiders who are wielding their authority to bring 
us to our knees know exactly what they are doing. The United States is not faltering because of 
inept leadership; it is being purposely undermined by schemers following a script. That script 
calls for more socialism and more internationalism, culminating ultimately in a socialist 
one-world government euphemistically referred to as the "new world order." 

Record-Setting Deficit 

On April 15, 1987 then Vice President George Bush correctly declared that "there's no 
quicker way to kill prosperity than to raise taxes." During the subsequent presidential campaign, 
he pledged to tell Congress, should it pressure him to raise taxes: "Read my lips, no new taxes." 

Once in office, President Bush (who was both a member and director of the 
internationalist Establishment's ubiquitous Council on Foreign Relations before it became 
politically expedient to formally drop out) broke his word and agreed to increase taxes, 
supposedly to reduce the federal deficit. 

The President eventually endorsed the 1990 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act that was 
supposed to reduce the federal deficit by some $500 billion over five years through a 
combination of higher taxes ($146.3 billion, one of the largest hikes in U.S. history) and 
spending cuts. He told the nation that the "economy will falter, markets may tumble and 
recession will follow" unless the bill was passed. Congress passed it, he signed it, and the 
economy soon faltered, markets tumbled, and recession followed. 

On October 29, 1991 the government announced that the federal deficit for the fiscal year 
ending on September 30th had topped off at $268.7 billion, an all-time record. But even higher 
deficits are planned for the future: The federal government has budgeted nearly $1.5 trillion for 
the current fiscal year (1992) With a planned deficit of $368 billion. The "official" federal debt 
now totals around $3.6 trillion, which amounts to about $14,400 for every man, woman, and 
child in the nation. This year, for the first time in U.S. history, interest on the debt -- presently 
estimated at $304 billion -- will become the single largest line-item in the entire federal budget, 
amounting to about $3.33 daily for each man, woman, and child. 

In another record-setting performance, the federal monolith in fiscal 1991 consumed 
more than 25 percent of the nation's entire output of goods and services, as measured by the 
Gross National Product (GNP). Last year, the Washington-based Tax Foundation estimated that 
the average American family -- defined as two workers with two dependents, earning a total of 
$46,000 -- would pay a whopping $12,984 in direct and indirect taxes (federal, state, and local) 
for 1991. From the founding of the Republic (1789) to 1900, the federal government spent a total 
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of $16.5 billion. It now spends that much in just four days. 

In January 1989, President Bush inherited an economy that was growing at around 3.8 
percent annually. Through June 1991, the average annual growth rate during the Bush years was 
less than .03 percent (even during the Carter years it averaged 3.1 percent). As the late 
economics columnist Warren Brookes lamented last year, "Mr. Bush's economic performance, 
by any standard you want to measure, has been the worst of any president since World War II." 

Bureaucracy Unlimited 

On August 13th, Vice President Dan Quayle told the annual American Bar Association 
convention in Atlanta that the U.S. has too many lawyers and that the increasingly litigious 
nature of U.S. society is making the country less competitive in word markets. His point is valid, 
but he could have added that the Bush-Quayle administration has nurtured the problem by 
endorsing myriad new laws and regulations larded with litigious provisions. 

According to one study, American industry spends more on lawyers to defend against 
liability claims than it spends on new machine tools to improve productivity. America has 70 
percent of the world's lawyers serving 5 percent of the world's population. During the 1970s, a 
period when the consumerist-environmentalist revolution went into high gear, the U.S. graduated 
less than two engineers for every lawyer while Japan was graduating more than 20 engineers per 
lawyer. As Warren Brookes observed, "we have dramatically shifted the priorities of our nation 
from the education of people who know how to design and make products, to the education and 
promotion of people who know how to shut things down, to keep products and inventions off the 
market and to pile up unproductive overhead costs." 

As a result, Americans are now spending nearly four times as much on litigation as on 
civilian research and development. Again, quoting Warren Brookes, Americans "have too many 
lawyers because we have too many laws and regulations. That's Washington's fault, not the 
ABA's." 

Nor is it Japan's fault. It somehow seems symbolic that, on the last day of President 
Bush's recent trip to Japan to generate "jobs, jobs, jobs" for Americans by having Japan change 
its trade policies, the Fish and Wildlife Service announced that it was forcing 6.9 million acres of 
western timberland out of production to protect the supposedly endangered spotted owl. The 
Service estimated that the decision will destroy 33,000 logging-related jobs. 

For the three years from July 1988 to July 1991, payroll employment rose only 849,000 
per year (an annual increase of less than 0.5 percent), compared to 2.0 million per year during the 
Reagen years, 2.6 million per year during the Carter administration, and 1.6 million per year 
during the Nixon/Ford administrations. Since July 1988, manufacturing employment has 
plummeted by more than one million jobs (90 percent in heavy industry). At the end of October, 
unemployment stood at 6.8 percent (up from 5.7 percent a year earlier). It now seems certain that 
the four years of the Bush administration will show less than one percent annual job growth. 

The economy is now undergoing the most devastating regulatory assault in its history. 
Whereas the number of federal regulators declined from 121,700 in 1980 to 106,000 in 1989, the 
budget for fiscal 1992 includes sufficient payroll for 122,440 (the largest number ever). As 
economist Murray Weidenbaum notes, "Environmental regulations alone cost the United States 
$110 billion last year [1990]. The cost to each family was more than $1,000. And these figures 
don't include the new Clean Air Act, which will cost the economy an additional $29 billion to 
$36 billion per year." 

The original 1970 Clean Air Act ran less than 50 pages. The new one approaches 800 
pages. According to the Environmental Protection Agency publication EPA Journal, "there is 
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more to be commanded and controlled under this legislation than has ever been attempted 
before." To help the EPA do a better job of commanding and controlling, President Bush is 
seeking to elevate the agency to cabinet-level status. 

Add the oppressive and litigious regulatory ravages of the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act, the Super Fund Act, the Pollution Prevention Act, the Americans With 
Disabilities Act, the Nutrition Labeling and Education Act, the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, the quota-oriented 1991 Civil Rights Act, and the many other Frankensteinian creations of 
contemporary Congresses and chief executives, and it becomes apparent that Washington (not 
Tokyo or other external scapegoats) is the main source of our economic woes. 

Socialist Congress 

Although America is becoming more and more socialistic, it does not have to continue 
down that road. An Americanist Congress dedicated to restoring government to its proper role, 
elected by an informed and aroused citizenry, can still turn things around. But much work needs 
to be done to make possible such a development. 

In 1990, Vermont elected avowed socialist Bernie Sanders (who ran as an independent) 
as its sole representative in the House. Sanders' presence in the House provides a unique litmus 
test for gauging the overall socialist bent of our current crop of federal legislators. During his 
first year, Sanders scored 30 percent on the "Conservative Index," a voting guide published 
periodically by THE NEW AMERICAN. Incredibly, 243 of his colleagues scored less than 30 
percent. In the Senate, 42 of the 100 senators scored 30 or less. Indeed, Sanders is not the only 
socialist in Congress. 

The portside list of the current Congress was also confirmed by the legislation it 
approved during the year: 

Civil Rights: President Bush initially opposed the Civil Rights Act of 1991 on grounds 
that it would pressure employers to use quota-based hiring policies to avoid discrimination suits. 
But the President eventually caved in and signed a quota-oriented bill overwhelmingly approved 
by our collectivist Congress. The new law reversed sundry Supreme Court decisions so that, 
among other things, employers may be compelled to prove that they are innocent of 
discrimination. 

Unemployment Benefits: On October 11th, the President vetoed a $6.4 billion bill to 
extend unemployment benefits for up to 20 weeks, based on a state's average total 
unemployment rate. On November 15th, he signed a $5.3 billion bill to extend unemployment 
benefits for up to 20 weeks, based on a state's average total unemployment rate. 

Taxes: No major tax increases were approved, but both houses did agree to continue for 
another four years one-half of the allegedly "temporary" five-cents-per-gallon gasoline tax that 
was approved in 1990 and was scheduled to expire in 1995. So, from 1996 to 1999 the federal 
gasoline tax will be 11.5 cents (rather than 9 cents) per gallon, unless Congress again goes back 
on its word. 

Most Favored Nations: Lucrative Most Favored Nation trade status was granted to the 
Soviet Union (while it was intact) and such former satellites as Mongolia and Bulgaria 
(temporary MFN status), and Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
(permanent status). Red China, despite its continuing human rights abuses, was also granted 
MEN status at the President's insistence. 

Crime And Gun Control: Both houses approved versions of the so-called Brady bill to 
require a waiting period prior to purchase of a handgun. The Senate version (five business days) 
was included in a heavily flawed crime bill that would have greatly expanded federal power (and 
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expense) under the guise of "fighting crime." The legislation is in limbo, and will likely stay 
there during this election year, since congressional leftists are insisting on provisions that even 
the President seems reluctant to accept. 

Elections and Initiatives 

After Pennsylvania Senator John Heinz (R-PA) was killed in a plane crash on April 4th, 
Democratic Governor Robert Casey appointed Democrat Harris Wofford to fill the vacant seat. 
Attorney General Richard L. Thornburgh (who belongs to the CFR and was once active in 
Pennsylvania's American. Civil Liberties Union) resigned to run against Wofford on the 
Republican ticket. Wofford, who had trailed by 40 points in the early polls, upset Thornburgh in 
the nation's only Senate race, centering his campaign on a call for national health insurance. 

In New Jersey, voters expressed their opinion of Democatic Governor James Florio's wild 
tax-and-spend policies by transforming their state Assembly from 43 to 37 Democratic to 58 to 
22 Republican, and the state Senate from 23 to 17 Democratic to 27 to 13 Republican. 

In Washington State, voters rejected a ballot initiative that would have legalized 
doctor-assisted suicide for terminally ill patients. They also turned back a term-limitation 
measure that had been expected to pass. And by the narrowest of margins (50.14 percent to 49.86 
percent), they approved an abortion initiative guaranteeing a woman's "right" to an abortion if 
and when the Supreme Court rescinds its 1973 Roe v. Wade pro-abortion decision. 

Finally, voters in the District of Columbia approved a ballot proposal making the 
manufacturers of certain types of semiautomatic rifles legally liable for any injuries caused by 
such weapons. Legislation is pending in Congress to overturn the measure. 

The Changing Court 

Ultra-liberal Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall announced his retirement on June 
27th. Appointed to the High Court in 1967 by President Lyndon B. Johnson, Marshall 
established a record of judicial activism that included his contention that the death penalty is 
unconstitutional in all cases (despite the authorization of capital punishment in the Fifth and 14th 
Amendments). In the final decision in which he voted, Marshall strongly dissented from the 
Court's June 27th ruling (Payne v. Tennessee) that evidence regarding the impact of a victim's 
death on loved ones and friends in capital punishment cases may be heard by juries in the 
sentencing phase of such cases. A Tennessee man had killed a woman and her two-year-old 
daughter. Marshall did not want the jury to hear the grandmother's testimony regarding the 
impact the killings had had on her daughter's surviving son (whom the killer had stabbed). 

On July Ist, President Bush nominated conservative Judge Clarence Thomas to replace 
Marshall. During his confirmation hearings before the liberal-dominated Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Thomas became the target of an incredibly vicious last-minute smear of his character 
based on allegations of sexual harassment raised by a female law professor who had worked for 
him many years earlier. Thomas's impassioned and unequivocal rebuttal of the allegations, and 
his condemnation of the committee process that had nurtured them, transferred most of the 
nation's attention from the nominee to the integrity of the Senate itself. On October 15th, Thomas 
was approved by a narrow 52 to 48 margin. 

Supreme Court rulings during the year also dealt with such key issues as: 

Gun Control: On January 14th, in the most far-reaching Second Amendment case in 
decades (Farmer v. Higgins), the Court let stand without comment a lower court decision 
upholding a 1986 federal law (the Firearms Owners Protection Act) that bans the private 
manufacture, sale, and possession of fully-automatic weapons. Previously (under the 1934 
National Firearms Act), private citizens could possess machine guns after satisfying certain 
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federal requirements (background check, fingerprinting, payment of a federal transfer tax, etc.). 
The High Court's action, which effectively banned the mere possession of a type of firearm for 

the first time in U.S. history, established a dangerous precedent for future erosion of the right to 
keep and bear arms. 

Pre-Born Baby Rights: On March 20th, the Court ruled (International Union v. Johnson 
Controls, Inc.) that employers may not exclude women from jobs in which exposure to lead 
contamination could result in brain damage to unborn babies they might be carrying. As pro-life 
Notre Dame Law School Professor Charles E. Rice laments, the Court majority ruled in effect 
that "the decision whether to protect the unborn child or to expose him to danger is the mother's, 
just as she has the 'constitutional right’ (by Supreme Court decree) to kill the child at any stage of 
pregnancy. What happens to the child is nobody else's business." 

Crime: On April 16th, the Court ruled (McCleskey v. Zant) that repeated appeals by 
death-row inmates must be dismissed unless the prisoner can show good cause for not having 
raised the issue in an earlier appeal. 

On April 23rd, it ruled that the Fourth Amendment's ban on unlawful searches and 
seizures does not apply during the mere pursuit of suspected lawbreakers, since a "seizure" does 
not begin until a police officer actually touches a suspect or when the suspect submits to the 
officer's authority. 

On May 23rd, the Court held (Florida v. Jimeno) that a suspect who gives police 
permission to search his car for narcotics also gives implicit permission to search closed 
containers found in the car's passenger compartment. 

On May 30th, the Court ruled (California v. Acevedo) that police officers do not need a 
warrant to search bags, suitcases, and other containers they find in the trunk of a car if they have 
probable cause to believe there are drugs or other illegal items in the containers. 

On June 13th, it narrowed provisions of the so-called Miranda rule by holding (McNeil v. 
Wisconsin) that a criminal suspect represented by an attorney in one criminal case may, under 
certain circumstances, be questioned by police about a second, separate crime without having the 
attorney present. 

And on June 20th, the Court ruled (Florida v. Bostick) that police looking for drug 
traffickers may board buses and, with permission, search passengers' luggage without violating 
Fourth Amendment guarantees against illegal search and seizure. 

Union Dues: On May 30th, the Court ruled (Lehnert v. Ferris Faculty Association) that 
public employee unions may not charge non-members for activities not directly related to 
collective bargaining efforts. 

Community Standards: On June 21st, the Court ruled (Barnes v. Glen Theatre) that 
states and cities may ban totally-nude dancing in an effort to protect community standards of 
morality and order. 

Abortion: On May 23rd the Court upheld (Rust v. Sullivan) federal regulations barring 
federally-funded family-planning clinics from providing information about abortion. 

Magic Johnson 

On November 7th, Los Angeles Lakers basketball superstar Earvin "Magic" Johnson 
announced that he was retiring after testing positive for the AIDS virus (though he had no 
symptoms of an AIDS-related disease). Rather than express remorse regarding the promiscuous 
lifestyle which led to the premature termination of his basketball career, and endorse abstinence 
as the best policy, Johnson urged young people to merely practice "safe sex" by using condoms 
(which is ethically equivalent to advising that, if they plan to rob a bank, they should first pull a 
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mask over their face to reduce the chances of getting caught). Later, in the wake of extensive 
public criticism of his initial position, he began encouraging abstinence as well. 

President Bush, describing Johnson as a "hero," appointed the athlete to the National 
Commission on AIDS. Johnson attended his first meeting on January 15th of this year, scolding 
the President for not spending more money to fight AIDS, even though AIDS already receives 
the lion's share of federal health research spending compared to other maladies such as cancer 
and heart disease. "He hasn't done a lot," Johnson told reporters. "He's going to have to allocate 
more money and get more involved." Johnson suggested that another $2.3 billion be expended 
on AIDS-related causes over the next two years, and made it clear that he is anxious to become 
involved in other efforts to increase the size of government by spending more on failed 
collectivist programs. "I want to help the poor, I want to help everybody, but I've got to get 
educated to do that," he declared. 

The Search Continues 

One of the year's most exciting developments was the increased activity on behalf of our 
servicemen still missing from sundry wars. Grassroots demands that Washington do more than 
simply work to maintain good relations with the communist countries involved were bolstered by 
new evidence that some MIAs are still alive. 

In August, the Senate responded to the public outcry by establishing (for one year only) a 
Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. The committee held its first hearing on November Sth. 
According to William F. Japser of THE NEW AMERICAN, veteran POW/MIA activists were 
"guardedly optimistic about the committee's potential, but were somewhat discouraged at the 
pace, priorities, and lack of aggressiveness on the part of the senators in asking the hard 
questions that need to be asked." Some observers fear that such foot-dragging could delay access 
to CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency, and other government files until it is too late for them to 
be of use in securing the release of living POWs. 

Hopefully, during 1992, Americans held captive in Vietnam, North Korea, the new 
Commonwealth of Independent States, and perhaps elsewhere, will return home, along with the 
remains of those who have died but have not been (and will not be) forgotten. 


CANADA 
Northern Neighbor 
Mark D. Isaacs 


As Canada prepares to celebrate its 125th anniversary as a nation, it continues to be faced 
with some imposing problems. Among these are a $420 billion national debt, an unemployment 
rate of 10 percent, and a recession which has increased the demand for social programs, further 
draining federal revenues. 

But the most significant challenge facing Canada is the lingering Quebec separationist 
crisis. French speaking nationalist groups in Quebec are seeking constitutional guarantees that 
would help preserve their distinction as a separate people within the present ten province 
Canadian federation. Western provinces are generally opposed to giving Quebec any special 
rights or privileges. 

The crisis could come to a head in October 1992 when Quebecois leaders are prepared to 
call a referendum. As the referendum deadline draws near, and the debate heats up on both sides, 
whispers of the possible use of force to keep Quebec within Canada have been heard. According 
to William Thorsell, editor of the Toronto Globe and Mail, "The country is at a very delicate and 
dangerous moment in its history." 
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National Health Care 

Canada adopted its current national health care system in 1966. The system (which has 
slight variations depending on the province) provides for 100 percent coverage of medically 
necessary physician and hospital services. Drugs and dental care are provided for the poor, 
children, and the elderly. Doctors get fixed fees for each medical service performed. The system 
currently costs Canadian taxpayers $60 billion a year. It is interesting to note that this socialized 
system enjoys the full support of Prime Minister Mulroney and his Conservative party. 

According to one study, to fund the current system, as well as other government 
programs, Canadians pay an average of 25 percent more in income taxes than Americans. 

Another study, conducted by Price-Waterhouse, compared a typical couple each earning 
$50,000 a year. If this couple lived in New York City they would pay a total of $18,300 in 
income taxes. If the same couple lived in Toronto they would pay $30,100. The same couple 
would pay $19,800 if they lived in Chicago, and $34,800 if they lived Montreal. 

In addition to the huge burden to taxpayers, in recent years Canada's health care system 
has been under increasing strain. In the last three years medical care costs have risen 20 percent. 
To control costs, deficit-ridden governments at both the federal and provincial levels have issued 
a series of new regulations, price caps, and restrictions in an effort to keep the health plan 
solvent. These measures include limiting patient hospital stays and imposing ceilings on doctor's 
incomes. 

As a result, a host of stresses and breakdowns have occurred. Because of the ceiling on 
incomes a number of Canada's 46,000 doctors are reportedly abandoning their practices and 
moving to the United States. A n umber of marginal hospitals have been forced to close or 
drastically reduce the number of available hospital beds. Hospital staffs have been laid off, and 
services have been reduced. Meanwhile, because of the fiscal crunch, Canadian medical 
equipment tends to be older than that in the U.S. In addition, patients typically experience long 
waits for operations. A hip replacement takes up to 18 to 24 months; cataract lens replacements 
take up to 3 months; and coronary bypass operations up to 3 to 6 months. 

Free Trade Agreement 

Since Canada's inception, many Canadians have feared economic and cultural domination 
by the U.S. With the onslaught of the recession, and with continued separationist movement in 
Quebec, these fears have been heightened during the last year. 

At the heart of the debate is the Free Trade Agreement between the U.S. and Canada. In 
1987 a U.S.-Canada free trade pact was hammered out between Treasury Secretary James Baker 
and Prime Minister Mulroney. Using free trade as a pretext, the FTA and a related pact with 
Mexico are in reality a preliminary effort to undermine national sovereignty by maneuvering the 
U.S., Canada, and Mexico into a North American Community patterned after the European 
Community. 


LATIN AMERICA The Bankers 
Take Control 


Jane H. Ingraham 
What the Trilateralists truly intend is the creation of a worldwide 
economic power superior to the political governments of the nation-states 
involved.... As managers and creators of the system they will rule the future. 
-- Barry Goldwater 
With No Apologies 
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Latin America, a part of the globe accustomed to revolutions, is experiencing two 
revolutions of a kind never seen there before: privatization and economic integration. The 
mechanism of privatization is democracy, while the mechanism of economic integration is 
George Bush's North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

If the internationalists are to create a worldwide economic power, it stands to reason that 
they must control the economies of each and every nation. In the past, this economic control has 
been more or less accomplished in two ways: by import restrictions which have prevented the 
development of competitive foreign industries in the non-developed world, and by toppling 
non-communist governments and replacing them with socialistic and communistic ones which, 
by their very nature, cannot produce a viable economy. 

Democratic Tool 

This phase is now over. Preventing competitive development is not the same thing as 
controlling or owning resources oneself. If the Insiders are to reach their goal of worldwide 
economic hegemony, they must move to direct ownership of the world's resources. This they 
cannot do in Latin America if an exclusive corporate-state oligarchy, endemic to Latin 
governments, stands in their way. Democratic elections, however, provide an effective tool for 
breaking the grip of crony-capitalism and giving the Insiders their opening. Hence, "democracy" 
has from the start been the byword of the Bush administration. 

Central and South America are now for the first time totally democratic. How did the 
Insiders manage to bring this about? Partly by sucking the Latins into a prodigious debt which 
left them hostage to their creditors, partly by de-ranging the military by severe punishment if a 
coup takes place (as presently in Haiti), and partly by selling the false idea that unrestrained 
democracy (mob role) is synonymous with the free market and prosperity. When George Bush 
toured South America a year ago, his smarmy speeches waxed lyrical over democracy and the 
free market as though they are one and the same thing, when, in fact, they have nothing to do 
with each, as the sad histories of Mexico and Argentina attest. This is why Reagan and Bush 
cooperated in the elimination of General Augusto Pinochet of Chile, the military leader who 
destroyed the democracy myth by turning Chile into the envy of all Latin America. 

For it is not the political mechanism of government, but the amount. that matters; the 
Latins, with their unhappy legacy of authoritarianism, have never been able to grasp this vital 
distinction. Almost always they have had despotic governments. Now they have pinned their 
hopes on democracy, unaware of its false promises or even that they have been robbed of fair 
elections by secret U.S. manipulations, as has certainly been the case with Duarte in El Salvador, 
Aylwin in Chile, Calderon in Costa Rica, Chamorro in Nicaragua. and almost certainly Fujimori 
in Peru and Collor in Brazil. 

Mammoth Common Market 

Now that democracy has broken the grip of the old structures in Latin America, the way 
has been opened for privatization of state-owned assets. While privatization per se is precisely 
what Latin America has needed all these years, it does not need the kind the Insiders have in 
mind. For they will replace the old corporate-state with one of their own. Only theirs will be one 
mammoth, centrally controlled common market, reaching, as George Bush has said, from Alaska 
all the way to Tierra del Fuego. Patterned after the centrally controlled European Common 
Market, NAFTA will have nothing to do with free trade and competition. Instead, NAFTA 
means managed trade and industrial cartels in a world of state corporatism. Although it is true 
that trade barriers will be eliminated between nations, they will be replaced by far more powerful 
controls at the top, as has already happened in Brussels. 
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Prepare to hear talk of a common Western Hemisphere money, then a common central 
bank. For George Bush's NAFTA is on its way to becoming a political as well as an economic 
union. What Simon Bolivar failed to do in South America in the last century by force of arms, 
the Insiders are now accomplishing through the perverted use of the unparalled power and wealth 
of the United States, a power and wealth created by a fast fading limited government and free 
market economy. 

In fact, five Central American nations -- with the help of EC advisors who have been 
swarming all over the region -- have already taken this political step. Without waiting to be 
accepted into Mr. Bush's NAFTA, they have proclaimed themselves to be a common market, 
elected delegates to a Central American Parliament, and convened their first regional parliament 
in Guatemala City. Roberto Carpio Nicolle, a Guatemalan, was elected speaker of the new 
parliament, which he called the creation of a "single Central American political and economic 
space." 

In South America, the presidents of Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay signed a 
treaty last March modeled on the European Common Market; in December, the Andean nations 
of Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela agreed to form a free trade zone. Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, and Jamaica have been chosen to be the first to receive grants from an 
Inter-American Development Bank investment fund of $1.5 billion, and will also get IADB 
investment loans. How did this use of our tax dollars come about? George Bush "called for" the 
fired in a new taxpayer ripoff called the Enterprise for the Americas Initiative, "aimed at creating 
a hemispheric free trade zone." 

From the consolidation of the Western Hemisphere it will be a small step to merge with 
the greatly expanded European Community, then with the rest of the blocs now forming in other 
parts of the world. Through this regional approach, the Insiders intend to establish their new 
world order. 

Let us see how the Insiders’ purposes are going forward in a number of Latin American 
countries. 

Down and Out in Argentina 

No one expected Carlos Saul Menem, a Peronist even further to the left than the Social 
Democrats, to become president of Argentina. Once famed for its wealth and prosperity, this 
country of enormous resources is now suffering the consequences of having rejected its free 
markets of the last century for the false allure of protectionism and industrial policy. In less than 
80 years, democratic Argentina voted itself out of a high standard of living under free trade and 
open markets, to decline and stagnation under a welfare state, to chaos and bankruptcy under an 
elected fascist dictator, to grinding poverty under the corporate-state, to loss of sovereignty under 
international lending agencies. 

By the time of the 1989 election, the economy had long been in shambles with 5,000 
percent hyper-inflation and an enormous foreign debt. The ruling Social Democrats decided that 
Carlos Menem, an unknown governor of a remote province, strictly a small-time caudillo with 
sideburns, was clearly their weakest opponent. So it sought to discredit all the other contenders 
except him, confident that their own candidate would then easily defeat him. 

But an odd thing happened on the way to the elections. The International Monetary Fund, 
backed by U.S. Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady (CFR), unexpectedly denied President Raul 
Alfonsin a critical loan during the campaign period, claiming his government had not met IMF 
budget reduction requirements. 

Alfonsin was left helpless as the economy was brought to its knees. Mobs of people took 
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to the streets with riots, strikes, and bombings. Menem, son of Muslim Syrian immigrants, rode 
the chaos to the presidency of this profoundly Roman Catholic country. 

Menem's first months in office continued the usual closed economy with cozy 
relationships between government, business and union leaders, overblown subsidies, and bloated 
government deficits. As the run-away inflation grew even worse and the austral became 
worthless, a military coup threatened. 

At this point Treasury Secretary Brady supported Menem's search for funds at the IMF. 
After agreeing to economic targets obviously impossible to achieve, Menem was granted a $ 1.4 
billion IMF loan. A few months later, Argentina made a $40 million interest payment to foreign 
creditors, the first since foreign debt payments were suspended by Alfonsin more than two years 
previously. The developing world's third largest debtor, Argentina owed a total of $64 billion -- 
$40 billion of this amount to private creditors -- plus interest arrearages of almost $8.5 billion. 
These mind-bending figures explain how the Insiders are enriching themselves via the very 
dollars used to entrap the Third World. 

Suddenly, in June 1990, the Peronist government of Carlos Menem did the unthinkable. 
Beginning with Entel, the state-owned telecommunications company, the government kicked off 
a drive to put all its heavily subsidized, loss-ridden public sector companies on the block. This 
revolutionary turnaround meant that the bankrupt government would save an annual $5.5 billion 
drain, cut its $64 billion foreign debt by offering debt-for-equity swaps, and show foreign 
investors it was open for business. Twenty-one international banks, joined together in the 
Argentina Development Trust Company, set up a $1.3 billion fund to invest in the coming 
privatization. 

According to foreign bankers, Menem had no alternative but to sell state-owned assets. 
"There's nowhere to get money," the June 26, 1990 Wall Street Journal quoted one banker. 
"They can no longer finance themselves from foreign creditors, there's nothing left to confiscate 
domestically, and they've reached the end of the line on inflation." In brief, Argentina's creditors 
had the country over a barrel. Menem's clearance sale obviously had far less to do with any 
economic enlightenment of his own than with enormous pressure from the banks. 

As the Entel privatization went forward, it became clear that the nation was benefitting 
far less than the buyers, who were guaranteed an annual income of 16 percent of Entel's net 
worth in U.S. dollars. These payments could run up to $1 billion per year. Furthermore, the price 
was less than a third of the value of the assets, although the guaranteed income was based on the 
assets, not the sale price. And the buyers? Entel was split into northern and southern halves. Half 
was bought by Telefonica of Spain and Citibank of New York, a major holder of Argentine 
foreign debt, which swapped more than $4 billion of this debt for Telco South. The other half 
was bought by AT&T in association with Manufacturers Hanover of New York, another major 
holder of Argentine debt. But AT&T and Telefonica are only management companies; Entel was 
bought by the banks. 

The rush for privatization was on. Aerolineas Argentinas sold for little more than the cost 
of two of the company's Boeings. Next came rail lines, television stations, a shipping line, 
highways (now to become toll roads although already paid for by the taxpayers), and even the 
national mint. Also on the block are the gas utility, ports, and dozens of smaller companies and 
services. 

The privatization of YPF, the state oil and gas monopoly and the country's largest 
concern, is the biggest prize. Created in 1922, YPF was the world's first state-owned oil 
company with a monopoly on exploration and production. Its 1990 sales of $9.4 billion made it 
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Latin America's fourth largest concern, trailing only the oil giants of Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. Already refineries, drilling equipment, airplanes, and some fields have been sold -- but to 
whom is difficult to discover. More fields are being offered. Argentina is known to have 
abundant reservoirs not yet tapped, with major areas of the country still unexplored. We can be 
sure the Insiders are on hand. 

Bolivian Turnaround 

Bolivia has made the most successful transition in all of South America from a 
basket-case economy to stability and growth. Only a few years ago, Bolivia was on the edge of 
the abyss, with prices rising at an annual rate of 26,000 percent. As in all countries that run the 
printing presses like an open faucet, the banknotes needed to pay for a car weighed more than the 
purchase. Staggering under statism run wild, the Bolivian government did a remarkable thing. It 
turned around. 

In 1985 President Victor Paz Estensoro slashed all subsidies, devalued the currency by 95 
percent, dismantled import tariffs, and fired 23,000 state-employed tin miners. By 1990 inflation 
was down to 18 percent and Bolivia had had four years of positive growth. Using neighbor Chile 
as a model, Bolivia embarked upon an expanded export program, breaking its dependency on tin 
and coca and seeking markets for soybeans, timber, textiles, and clothing. In the past year, the 
government passed mining, hydrocarbons, and investment laws attractive to foreign investors. 

The other extraordinary thing going on in Bolivia is that U.S. Army Special Forces has 
established the biggest U.S. military presence on the continent at Santa Cruz, 550 miles east of 
La Paz. Why are they there? George Bush, having "failed" to control drugs in his own country, 
says that the Bolivian military must be used to stop the supply of coca leaves, the raw material of 
cocaine, at its source. Toward this end, he offered Bolivia a deal hard for a cash-swapped 
developing country to refuse: $46 million in military aid and training if the Bolivian army would 
join the "anti-drug war." 

After much hesitation, President Jaime Paz Zamora finally agreed (or was forced to 
agree), and in May 1991 a team from Fort Bragg began 10 weeks of basic training for a Bolivian 
army battalion. Other teams arrived later to train a second army battalion, with plans to train and 
supply Bolivian transport and engineering battalions as well. 

Zamora's hesitation is probably right on target. It stands to reason that George Bush has 
no intention of stopping drag trafficking, as has been demonstrated by the BCCI cover-up. But 
the military approach won't stop it anyway. What will ensue will be a bloody conflict between 
campesinos and the army, which Bolivia has so far been spared. 

A Latin American diplomat suggested that even if military participation has little impact 
on the drag war, it still is "in the interest" of the U.S. because the American presence gives the 
U.S. an important channel of military influence in Bolivia. 

Military influence against whom? Could it be that George Bush fears the development of 
another successful, independent economy like Chile's? 

Latin Gulliver 

The Insiders' problems in Brazil are of a different kind. Brazil resembles nothing so 
much as an enormous Gulliver tied down by a thousand strings of economic fallacy from 
Lilliputian minds. As vast in potential wealth as it is in size, Brazil is still struggling far behind 
its neighbors to shake off its statism and realize its promise. After two chaotic years in office, 
President Fernando Collor de Mello has not yet succeeded even in conquering inflation. But he 
has succeeded in what he called his first order of business: restructuring $50 billion of 
borrowings from private banks and agreeing on terms for payment of $8 billion in interest 
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arrears. About 25 percent of the interest was paid in cash -- $999 million -- while the remainder 
was converted to ten-year bonds. In addition to the $50 billion Brazil owes the banks, it also 
owes $61 billion to foreign governments and international lending agencies, making Brazil the 
largest developing country debtor. 

Fernando Collor, governor of a tiny state lost in the vastness of Brazil, was another 
candidate who appeared out of nowhere to win the presidential election of December 1989 
without a party, without an organization, and apparently without money. Only 40 years old and a 
former model, Collor's youth and good looks, and his status as an outsider fighting Brazil's 
entrenched politicians, all helped his appeal. This image of a man fighting the system alone was 
used to project a moral message resembling that used to sell Jimmy Carter in 1976. 

No sooner was Collor in office than he stunned Brazilians with the harshest anti-inflation 
"shock treatment" ever attempted anywhere. All bank accounts in excess of $1,190 were frozen 
for 18 months after which they were to be redeemed in 12 installments (which no one believed). 
Although only ten percent of Brazilians were affected, about 70 percent of Brazil's money was 
removed from circulation. In effect, this amounted to a $35 billion transfer from the private to 
the public sector. A 30-day wage and price freeze, a new "wealth" tax, and a widening of the tax 
base to previously exempt sectors were also included. 

Then followed scenes which looked like a return to Diocletian. Armed police arrived at 
companies with jail orders, loaded well-dressed company directors into police cars, and carted 
them off to jail for price offenses. Directors of a huge shopping center were hauled off to police 
headquarters and placed under house arrest because two prices out of 70,000 exceeded the frozen 
limit. Directors of Sao Paulo's largest newspaper were placed under arrest; the paper retaliated by 
publishing pictures of Collor and Mussolini in similar poses. Television covered the whole show 
to the delight of the general public, 85 percent of which approved of Collor's reforms. 

Unfortunately, these "reforms" were all the wrong ones, based on the fallacy that 
consumer demand causes inflation. By June of last year when Collor visited Washington to 
discuss a hemispheric free trade zone, interventionist policies continued to stifle his own country, 
including 200 state-owned industries and 50 percent of private industry controlled by two 
percent of the industrialists. Adding to the problems was Brazil's book-length constitution, which 
became a political football when it was rewritten three years ago with more than 70 amendments 
concerning "consumer rights." 

Although Collor had promised to privatize one company a month, 18 months into his 
term he still had not sold one. Clearly, there was a problem in Brazil. Finally in September of last 
year Collor moved to auction off Usiminas, Brazil's giant steelmaker which employs 13,500 
people with annual sales of $1.3 billion. But at the last minute the sale was cancelled when a 
federal court ruled against the use of foreign debt as payment for shares. 

Collor lost no time in castigating the court as being "politicized" and issued a presidential 
decree allowing debt-for-equity swaps. This had to be approved by Congress. After further 
delays this was finally done and 75 percent of Usiminas' shares was sold for $1.17 billion. 
Unexpectedly, two entities of Collor's own government, the state mining company and state 
pension fund, each "bought" 15 percent, thus leaving 55 percent still in state hands. Nippon 
Steel, a Trilateralist partner, already owned 12.88 percent. Foreign investors bought only six 
percent. All this seems to indicate that the Insiders are not ready to develop the steel industry in 
Brazil at this time. But with 67.88 percent bottled up, we can conclude that they have future 
plans. 

Brazilian officials have said that one-third of the 27 companies on the government's 
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privatization list will be sold by February 1992. Next on the block will be an aircraft engine 
repair company, a maker of railway equipment and steelmaker Cosinor. Now that debt-for-equity 
swaps are legal, Brazil's astronomical debt puts its Insider creditors in a position to buy up the 
whole country at their leisure. 

Stopping a Miracle 

There could not be a more astonishing contrast to the economic primitiveness of Brazil 
than the country of Chile. One of the most shameful operations of the Reagan administration was 
the isolating of Chile from the community of nations during the 1980s. After the democratically 
elected communist Salvador Allende had driven the economy into the ground with 
nationalization and welfarism, the astounding turnaround wrought by subsequent free market 
policies should have been cause for joy to our free market-preaching President. But no. The 
unforgivable truth was that the most dynamic economy in South America with spectacular 
growth was the remarkable achievement of a military leader, General Augusto Pinochet. The 
Insiders could have none of that. 

In the first place, this was a real free market, the brain-child of economists educated at the 
University of Chicago under Milton Friedman. They slashed tariffs to a flat 10 percent, secured 
property rights against government takings, privatized state-owned industries, reduced the deficit 
as a percentage of Gross National Product to 0.8, and even privatized social security. The 
explosive growth of the economy enabled them to retire one-fourth of Chile's relatively small 
debt to foreign commercial banks. 

In the second place, General Pinochet, as both president and commander of the Chilean 
military, whose men were devoted to him, was far too independent and powerful. This left the 
Insiders outside. So Ronald Reagan, in addition to many harassments of Chile, programmed the 
return to power of socialists who would quickly become dependent on U.S. foreign aid. 

The assault against Pinochet, like that against Nicaragua's Somoza, was based on a 
campaign of vilification which painted him as a "gross violator of human rights," while 
communist Allende, who brought great suffering upon his people, is to this day still spoken of as 
a "charming man." 

In 1980 Pinochet had drawn up a remarkable constitution similar to our own which was 
approved by 84 percent of the voters. Bitter experience had taught Pinochet that a democratic 
election does not a free or prosperous country make, but that "men must be bound down by the 
chains of a strictly limiting constitution." His constitution did just that and he applied it to 
himself; this "repressive dictator" set up a procedure for a plebiscite and election in 1988. 

Pinochet hoped that the free market lesson would be absorbed by enough Chileans to 
form a strong right-wing majority party by 1988. But when the time came, 17 leftwing radical 
parties, from socialist to Marxist, abounded in Chile. Yet Pinochet did not cancel the yes-or-no 
plebiscite on retaining himself in office. He lost. There would be an election. The government's 
candidate was Hernan Buchi Buc, the brilliant young economist who was largely responsible for 
Chile's miracle. His popularity was immense. 

At this point the Insiders made their move. Federal FDA inspectors "found" two 
cyanide-injected grapes in a shipment of thousands of crates and embargoed all fruit shipments 
from Chile at the height of the harvest season, causing hundreds of millions of dollars in losses 
and an economic panic in Chile. A few months later, Buchi lost to the socialist Christian 
Democrat Patricio Alywin. Although later tests proved that the grapes had to have been 
intentionally poisoned, and Chilean growers are now suing the U.S., the Insiders couldn't care 
less. Mission accomplished. 
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When Alywin took office in March 1990 the worldwide euphoria was remarkable. 
President Bush, along with Mikhail Gorbachev, welcomed Chile back into the "family of 
nations," lifted the economic sanctions and arms sales prohibitions imposed by Reagan, 
attempted to get $110 million of our tax dollars through Congress for "public health" aid to 
Chile, opened access to World Bank loans, and personally visited Chile to congratulate the 
people on being a model for the democratic, free market economies he wants to see throughout 
South America. 

President Alywin immediately raised the corporate tax and enormously increased welfare 
handouts, sending inflation up to 27 percent. So far his hand has been stayed from more radical 
measures by the constitution and the fact that Pinochet is still the top military commander. But 
he did enough harm to send the growth rate plummeting from 10 percent in 1989 to 2.2 percent 
in 1990. 

Terrorists Win in E] Salvador 

Deplorable as the U.S. treatment of Chile has been, it is as nothing compared to El 
Salvador. At a meeting at United Nations headquarters on the last day of 1991, the final U.S. 
betrayal of El Salvador was put in place. The "peace terms" forced upon President Alfredo 
Cristiani were hailed as a "triumph" for outgoing UN Secretary General Perez de Cuellar. 

And triumph it certainly is. For Cuellar (a pawn of the Insiders) has labored long and 
hard to push the FMLN communist terrorists into a position of political power in El Salvador. He 
has finally succeeded. Thoroughly rejected for 13 years at the ballot box and unable to win on 
the battlefield, the FMLN has now been handed an appalling victory which spells doom for 
Salvadorans' hopes of ridding themselves of this despised enemy. 

Acting over a period of years through the personae of Jimmy Carter, Ronald Reagan, and 
George Bush in an incredible intervention in the affairs of another country, the Insiders wrecked 
the economy by imposing "instant socialism" and then saw to it that arms to the communist 
guerrillas from Moscow via Nicaragua kept flowing. 

Once hooked on aid, this formerly prosperous coffee exporting country found itself 
unable to survive without it. Paradoxically, it was the control that went with the dollars that has 
brought El Salvador to its present extremity. Through threats of aid termination, Congress and 
the State Department forced the 60,000-man Salvadoran army into a mode of fighting (low 
intensity conflict) which prevented a final victory over only 10,000 communist subversives. This 
sickening tactic has cost over 70,000 Salvadoran lives. Through threats of aid termination, the 
Bush/Baker team forced Cristiani into the fraud of "peace negotiations" on equal terms with a 
tiny group of communist thugs. Through threats of aid termination, Cristiani has now been boxed 
into accepting what amounts to a United Nations takeover as that tool of the Insiders brings the 
FMLN into political power. 

There will be a UN peacekeeping force (possibly including Soviet personnel), a UN 
commission to implement the cease-fire, a UN commission to cut the army in half and decide 
which officers will be permitted to stay, a UN commission to look into human rights abuses (all 
committed by the army), and a UN commission to oversee the integration of the communist 
guerrillas into a new national police force. 

Cuellar, of course, forced the government to make all the concessions. The communists, 
in their usual despicable way, took credit for having been good enough to "back down" from 
insisting that the entire army be disbanded. How they must have laughed! Their outrageous gall 
is based, of course, on the knowledge that the Insiders who are calling the shots are on their side. 
Shafik Handal, Communist Party leader, and Joaquin Villalobos, the brutal FMLN military 
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commander, have both rejected the accepted meaning of a cease-fire as the laying down of arms, 
saying they "could not conceive of disarming. It would be a surrender, and we have not been 
defeated." 

Playing the "Free Trade" Game 

Unlike El Salvador, the historically corrupt government of Mexico has been treated with 
the greatest of deference. The Mexican Free Trade Pact isn't even a reality yet, but such is the 
attraction of even the suggestion of freedom that Mexico is experiencing a boom. Although the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), With the longest and one of the most corrupt 
uninterrupted reigns of any party in the non-communist world still rules, Harvard-educated 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari has shown he understands the new "free trade" game. His 
quick move to liberalize investment laws and begin privatizing triggered a flood of investment 
geared toward export, the repatriation of Mexican flight capital, and more than $10 billion added 
to the public coffers from the sale of state-owned companies. 

Salinas has also begun a revolutionary change in the ejido land "tenure" system, which 
has kept Mexican farmers dirt poor ever since the 1910 revolution when large land holdings were 
expropriated and divided among millions of peasants organized into collectives "to prevent 
exploitation by the land owners." Title to the lands, of course, remained with the government, 
preventing the peasants from selling or renting and holding them captive to the land. 

Salinas has now done the unthinkable: He has moved to amend the constitution to give 
ownership of the land to the peasants, who may then do anything they want with it, including 
operating as a joint venture with a large company. The first venture appeared last year when a 
large company called Gamesa agreed to provide capital, equipment, and training in exchange for 
land and labor provided by the peasants for an equal share of profits. No sooner had this gotten 
off the ground than Gamesa was bought for $320 million by PepsiCo. 

But the government's hold on the land is sure to be ended; the agricultural sector will be 
open to an infusion of foreign capital and large scale development. The Insiders will no longer be 
outside. 

But the Insiders want much more than this in Mexico. The Bush administration is now 
slowing down free trade negotiations, although the pact was promised for 1992. Mexican 
businessmen are increasingly nervous that without movement on the pact, the boom will dry up. 
Then Salinas would be forced to further liberalize investment regulations. He would also be 
forced to allow private investment in oil. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Export-Import Bank has approved taxpayer guarantees to support 
$1.3 billion in U.S. exports to Mexico's government-owned oil company, Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex) for four huge development projects. The Caan, Zaap, and Maloob fields will each get 
millions of dollars worth of drilling, construction, and exploratory equipment, plus platforms, 
pipelines, etc. Although Pemex hasn't yet "selected its suppliers," without doubt most of them 
will be Inside companies whose investment will be taxpayer guaranteed. 

Image Adjustment 

A prime news subject while Jimmy Carter was vilifying Anastasio Somoza, the Reagan 
administration was pretending to help the Contras, and Oscar Arias was pretending to draw up a 
"peace plan," Nicaragua has been quietly phased out of the media since Violeta Chamorro, the 
"free market democrat," was elected president two years ago. Is there something the media 
doesn't want us to know? Like the fact that the difference between Chamorro and Ortega is one 
of image only? Or that the Marxist Sandinistas, owners of all the guns, are still running the 
country? 
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The truth is that the Sandinistas are more firmly in control of Nicaragua now than they 
were while the Contras, however ineffective, at least composed an opposition. It would be naive 
to believe this was not the intention of the "give peace a chance" Bush/Baker team that arranged 
for the elimination of the Contras as a fighting force. The war is over, the Contras are disarmed, 
and there is anything but peace. 

Instead, stories out of Nicaragua sound like documentaries from purgatory, describing 
crimes, corruption, and injustices beyond belief. The helpless people are held captive by a 
military of cold-blooded murderers in collusion with a government of brazen liars, leaders who 
seem to have become dehumanized by their ruthless drive for power and wealth in the name of 
the poor. 

Once the State Department fingered Chamorro, a member of the original Sandinista 
ruling junta, for president, it was a foregone conclusion that Humberto Ortega would remain as 
the all-powerful head of the military, to continue controlling the police, the courts, the 
Stasi-trained secret police, the central bank, economy, bureaucracy, and top labor union. In a 
final criminal spree during Daniel Ortega's last days in office, the Sandinistas rushed to swallow 
up everything they could lay hands on, stripping state offices, factories, farms, and radio stations. 
Another rush to the Public Registry of Properties transferred titles of illegally seized homes and 
farms to Sandinistas without the owners' knowledge or compensation. 

Once in office, Chamorro relegated her non-Sandinista Vice President Virgilio Godoy to 
obscurity, secretly arranged for Daniel Ortega and other top Sandinista criminals to keep the 
palatial estates they had seized, and appointed her son-in-law, Antonio Lacayo, as prime 
minister. Trained as an engineer at Georgia Tech and MIT and once a seminarian, Lacayo 
defends Chamorro's crimes as part of "national reconciliation" and makes secret deals himself 
with the Sandinistas, who claim that their thefts are a matter of "social justice" in the 1917 
Bolshevik manner. Increasingly, Lacayo is seen as the head of a future coalition government 
with the Sandinistas. 

Nicaraguans believe that it was military chief Humberto Ortega who ordered the April 
1991 assassination of former Contra commander Enrique Bermudez. Although aware that his life 
was in danger, Bermudez had been attempting to get the land that had been promised for his 
soldiers as part of the phony peace deal. Instead, the only land many Contras got was a grave; the 
mass graves of many pro-Contra civilians are also now being uncovered. 

Where are all the human rightists now that we need them? Where is Senator Dodd and 
the rest of the Democrats who cut off aid to El Salvador until "justice" was obtained in the killing 
of the six communist Jesuits? Where are Senators Pell, Sanford, Cranston, Sasser, and Byrd, who 
told us that the Contras were "terrorists" carrying on a "dirty war" against "human rights 
reformists"? Why, they've been seeing to it that Chomorro's government got $500 million of our 
tax dollars followed by a loan of $142.5 million from the Inter-American Development Bank for 
her "reforms." 

Americans might like to know where the Sandinistas got the funds to finance their 
palatial life-styles during the ten years they were turning Nicaragua into a disaster area. Just last 
month, 13 creditor governments agreed to reschedule payments on Managua's $8 billion debt. 
The creditor nations, which include the United States, praised Chamorro's "reform" efforts. Does 
this mean that the U.S. financed the Sandinistas at the same time it supposedly was "helping" the 
Contras? 

Now that Nicaragua lies looted and prostrate, well might we ponder why it was that the 
Insiders unleashed and are now perpetuating the furies in that once progressive country. The 
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answer has to be that Somoza, like Pinochet, was a powerful figure standing between the Insiders 
and the resources (including gold) of that country. 
The Wrong Path 

If there is another country in South America that is as badly off as Nicaragua, that 
country is Peru. Its disasters are of monumental proportions, with human suffering on a scale 
unknown there in this century. With its economy in ruins, a foreign debt of $20 billion, a vicious 
communist insurrection, an uncontrollable drag trade, and a cholera epidemic afflicting 200,000 
people, Peru seems enmeshed in its own private Apocalypse Now. 

Yet Peru has been a democracy since 1985. Its last elected president, Alan Garcia Perez, 
left his countrymen with hyperinflation and an income drop of 63 percent in five years, while he 
himself siphoned off millions in state funds through the friendly auspices of the BCCI. 

Peru's problems, of course, are rooted in the usual Latin economic shackles of corporate 
statism resulting in mass unemployment and grinding poverty. Thousands have joined the brutal 
terrorist Maoist insurgency E/ Sendero Luminoso (the Shining Path). The depradations of the 
Senderistas are enormous. Logistically supported by international communism, these terrorists 
have wiped out over 23,000 lives, sometimes whole villages. Peasants who organize into 
self-defense militias are branded as "traitors" and are special targets. As the chaos increases 
economic suffering, the greater is the number of impoverished souls tragically drawn into the 
revolution. 

But Peru could have been saved in the 1990 election, for the man was at hand. He was 
Mario Vargas Llosa, internationally acclaimed novelist turned free market activist and author of 
the famous book The Other Path. Only a few months before the election, Vargas Llosa, with a 
lead of over 50 percent, was already being called Peru's next president. Then a dark horse 
candidate mysteriously appeared. He was Alberto Fujimori, son of Japanese immigrants and 
rector at the National Agrarian University, an unknown without an agenda, without a political 
organization, and apparently without financing. It is said that the campaign of this non-Christian 
candidate was conducted "door-to-door" by the "main Christian evangelical groups" -- seemingly 
a hopeless proposition to anyone who knows anything about political campaigns. 

Deserting his own party's candidate, Alan Garcia (not yet charged with embezzlement) 
threw his party's support behind Fujimori, combining with the underclass, in whose cause Vargas 
Llosa had so long labored, to give Fujimori a 57 percent victory. 

One of Fujimori's first moves was to restore ties to multinational lenders which had been 
suspended since 1988. Vargas Llosa had opposed making payments until Peru's economy 
improved; Fujimori agreed to cover back payments to the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and Chase Manhattan. He then took off for Japan, seeking new loans with 
which to pay the old loans. 

Meanwhile George Bush, ignoring the destructive insurgency, is pressuring Fujimori to 
allow the U.S. to provide $36 million in aid to the Peruvian army to combat not guerrillas, but 
coca growers. To his credit, Fujimori has resisted this proposal, trying to focus aid instead on 
introducing legitimate crops. But he has little choice. It is clear that if Fujimori wants access to 
the international financial community, he must toe the line set by the Insiders who are calling the 
shots. 

The latest word from Lima is that the Peruvian Supreme Court has ruled that there is 
"insufficient evidence" to justify opening a criminal case against former President Alan Garcia 
for enrichment while in office. Playing ball with the Insiders has remarkable rewards. 


EUROPE Meeting Ground of East 
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and West eee 
William F. Jasper 


For the third time in this century the map of Europe is being redrawn. For the third time, 
at the end of a great war centered on the European continent, peoples, nations, and cultures are 
being swept away in the name of world order. 

World War I destroyed Germany and the Russian, Ottoman, and Austria-Hungarian 
Empires, gave Lenin's Bolsheviks a geographical foothold, and launched the modern 
world-government movement. The human toll: nine million battle deaths. The Second World 
War wiped out the nation-states of Central Europe and transferred them to Stalin's tender care. 
The battle dead: 15 million for all nations. With the creation of the Common Market or European 
Community, plans were set in motion for the gradual abolition of the nations of Western Europe 
and their absorption into a regional suprastate. 

Now the Cold War has been declared officially over. It was a "cold" war, according to 
Herbert Swope, who coined the phrase, and Walter Lippman, who popularized it, because it was 
not a "shooting war." Still, according to University of Hawaii Political Science Professor R.J. 
Rummel, the Cold War body count is at least 22 1/2 million. That's the number murdered by the 
Soviet communists from the end of World War II to 1987. But now that they have "reformed," 
we can all disarm and welcome them into the family of civilized nations. 

From the KGB to the MSIA 

While members of the Western media were breathlessly following every twist and turn of 
Soviet politics in the tumultuous days leading up to and following Christmas this past year, and 
showering Boris Yeltsin with holiday hozannahs, they neglected to mention Yeltsin's decree of 
December 19th creating the MSIA. The MSIA? Yes, the Ministry of Security and Internal 
Affairs. For some reason, this little detail has gone unnoticed in the massive press coverage of 
the daily trials and tribulations of Svetlana in Moscow's bread lines and the exploitation of Ivan 
by black marketeers. This new security superagency, says Zdzislaw Rurarz, the former Polish 
ambassador to Japan who defected to the United States in 1981, "is an amalgam of four 
previously existing institutions: The USSR MVD, or the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Russian 
MVD, the ISS, or Inter-republican Security Service, which was mainly the former KGB, and the 
FSA, the federal security agency, or the Russian equivalent of the former KGB." 

Yes, Yeltsin the democrat, the great liberator, is organizing a police-state apparatus along 
the lines of that created by another great "ally" of the free world: "Uncle Joe" Stalin. "Many 
Russians," wrote Rurarz in a column that appeared in the January 4th issue of the Washington 
Inquirer, "think that the creation of the MSIA disturbingly resembles the NK VD, or the People's 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs, a dreadful Stalinist police force known for bloody purges and 
other mass killings in the 30s and early 40s." 

"The MSIA has inherited the network of informers and collaborators of the former KGB 
and ISS which was in place throughout the USSR. Why," asks Rurarz, "should Russia need such 
a network in the remaining former republics, now 'independent states'?" An obvious question, 
which yields an obvious answer, except to "liberals" who are too busy deciding what new 
welfare scheme on which to spend the "peace dividend," and to "conservatives" who are too busy 
celebrating and congratulating them-selves on their victory over communism. 

This matter of the KGB and its diabolical progeny in its Warsaw Pact satellites is a 
desperate dilemma that begs attention. In Germany, Chancellor Kohl is trying to cover up 
concerns over inaction regarding the more than 100,000 people who worked full-time for the 
East German secret police, the dreaded Stasi, and their 200,000 secret collaborators. Kohl has 
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sealed the Stasi files and has refused to root out the agents in either East or West Germany. 
These are some of the most highly trained and ruthless communist agents in the world. They will 
not change overnight. Thousands undoubtedly have already slipped into West German society. 
Others are known to have gone underground and joined with the Red Army Faction terrorists. 
The RAF murder of Deutsche Bank chairman Alfred Herrhausen in November 1989 and of 
Detlev Rohwedder, head of the Treuhand privatization agency, last April, indicate that 
Germany's terror war is far from over. 

The seriousness of this problem has been underscored by recent revelations in Lithuania. 
Lithuanian President Vytautus Landsbergis suffered a major political blow in November when 
Vilnius newspapers broke the story that Virgiljus Cepaitis, the "Grey Cardinal" of the Lithuania 
Parliament and Landsbergis's closest advisor, was a KGB agent. Cepaitas allegedly had worked 
for the Soviets since at least the early 1980s under the code name "Jozef." This was an especially 
scandalous revelation since Cepaitas, who had a reputation as a hardline anti-communist, had 
been entrusted with the task of drafting legislation for dealing with KGB agents and informers. 

New Names, Old Faces 

In most of the "former" communist countries and Soviet republics very little has changed 
regarding the secret police. Nearly all have changed the names of their agencies and reshuffled 
the top officers, but there has yet to be anything remotely approaching a wholesale cleanout. In 
Romania, for example, President Iliescu, the protégé of the deposed and executed dictator 
Ceausescu, rechristened the Securitate, Ceaucescu's secret police, as the Romanian Information 
Service. The name may have changed, but the faces remain mostly the same. Ditto for the 
National Salvation Front, Iliescu's party, which holds 65 percent of the seats in parliament and is 
merely a reconstruction of Ceaucescu's Communist Party. 

Another screamingly obvious question that appears not to unduly trouble many of the 
elected leaders of the West has to do with the continued preoccupation of the Soviet (or 
Commonwealth of Independent States, if you please) economy with military production. 
Depending on whose figures you use, the Soviet military industrial complex accounts for some 
20 to 40 percent of Soviet GNP. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney himself admitted -- even as 
he advocated economic aid to the former "Evil Empire" -- that the Kremlin was still expending 
vast sums on military expansion and modernization. How can Western economic assistance be 
considered anything other than a vast subsidy of the largest war machine in history? If Yeltsin 
and associates are truly the libertarian reformers they are so frequently portrayed as, they would 
already have taken action to begin dismantling the military, so as to reduce drastically the 
enormous economic burden it imposes on the Soviet citizens, as well as to reduce international 
tensions and enhance prospects of world peace. 

Not to worry, say the pundits, the Soviet military has disintegrated into a motley, 
demoralized, ragtag shadow of its former self. One of the most extreme versions of this line 
came from John D. Morrocco, senior military editor of Aviation Week and Space Technology. 
"What is left of the mighty Soviet military machine," quipped Morrocco in the January 13th 
issue of Av Week, "couldn't organize a car pool, let alone pose a serious threat to Western 
Europe or the U.S." Such circumstances are devoutly to be hoped for, but based on the slim 
anecdotal "evidence" offered by Morrocco and others, belief in this thesis requires a dangerous 
leap of faith. 

Recycled Lies 

Events of the past couple years seem to have turned the world upside down. The "velvet 

revolutions" of Eastern Europe toppled communist regimes that had oppressed millions for 
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decades. The Warsaw Pact dissolved. The Berlin Wall crumbled. Germany is reunited. The 
Soviet Union became our ally in a great United Nations crusade to vanquish Saddam and create a 
new world order. And now, the USSR itself has devolved, through a bloodless revolution, into a 
new democratic commonwealth. The Cold War is over. But a whole new flood of uncertainties, 
dangers, and crises have greeted us: civil wars, ethnic and nationalist rivalries, coups and 
counter-coups, a constant shuffling of leaders, and the emergence of new movements, parties, 
and forces. The world, and particularly Europe, has become a very fluid and confusing place. 

But the world-shaking surprises of the past 30 months have not caught everyone 
flat-footed. In fact, many of us anticipated many of these colossal changes. No, we make no 
claims to prescience. It's simply that most of these incredible events and developments were not 
happenstance phenomena, but the results of elaborately, diabolically, conspiratorially planned 
actions. 

Regular readers of these pages are familiar with Anatoliy Golitsyn, arguably the most 
important Soviet defector ever to come to the West. A major in the KGB, Golitsyn was assigned 
to the agency's top-secret think tank for strategic deception. In his 1984 book, New Lies For Old, 
he gives the best available history and explication of Soviet deception campaigns from Lenin 
through Brezhnev. More importantly, based on his knowledge of communist history, 
methodology and strategic objectives, together with specific information from his own 
experience in the KGB, he has been able to predict with startling accuracy, all of the major shifts 
in Soviet policy and the amazing turnabouts that have so befuddled the "experts." 

The "liberalization" and "democratization" waves that have swept Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union were predicted and revealed in detail by Golitsyn years before they began. "The 
‘liberalization’ would be spectacular and impressive," he wrote. "Formal pronouncements might 
be made about a reduction in the communist party's role; its monopoly would be apparently 
curtailed. An ostensible separation of powers between the legislative, the executive, and the 
judiciary might be introduced. The Supreme Soviet would be given greater apparent power and 
the president and deputies greater apparent independence." 

Anticipating the rise of a Gorbachev or a Yeltsin, he forecast that the "pressure on the 
United States for concessions on disarmament and the accommodation with the Soviets will 
increase. During this period there might be an extensive display of the fictional straggle for 
power in the Soviet leadership. One cannot exclude that at the next party congress or earlier, 
Andropov will be replaced by a younger leader with a more liberal image who will continue the 
so-called ‘liberalization’ more intensively." 

"The KGB would be 'reformed.' Dissidents at home would be amnestied; those in exile 
abroad would be allowed to return, and some would take up positions of leadership in the 
government.... Censorship would be relaxed; controversial books, plays, films, and art would be 
published, per. formed and exhibited." 

"How will the Western German social democrats respond when the communist regimes 
begin their ‘liberalization’ by making concessions on human rights, such as easing emigration, 
granting amnesty for the dissidents, or removing the Berlin wall?" Golitsyn asked. He thought it 
was "more than likely that these cosmetic steps will be taken as genuine by the West and will 
trigger a reunification and neutralization of West Germany...." This, he projected, with uncanny 
accuracy, would lead to "a merger between the EEC [European Economic Community, now 
referred to simply as the European Community, EC] and Comecon," the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance of Communist States. 

Golitsyn warned that the "European Parliament might become an all-European socialist 
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parliament with representation from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 'Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals' would turn out to be a neutral, socialist Europe." 

The (former) communist states of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria have 
concluded the initial steps for entry into the European Community, but it looks like the EC 
Parliament has already gone socialist before these states can become official members. The 
socialists, with 180 of the 518 seats in parliament, are far and away the largest political force (the 
European Peoples Party is a distant second with 126). Together with the communist and 
environmental parties, they claim more than 260 scats and effective control over most EC 
legislation. 

The Capitalist Conspiracy 

What Golitsyn didn't know was that, conjointly with his former KGB masters, the 
movement for a united socialist Europe was being directed by some of the West's leading 
capitalists. These are international monopoly capitalists, who use the power of government to 
avoid the competitive rigors of the marketplace, and who since the early years of this century 
have used their immense wealth and influence to build the ultimate monopoly: world 
government. Their first great crusade for "world order," the League of Nations, failed, but thanks 
to the creation of the Council on Foreign Relations in America, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in Britain, and similar internationalist groups in the other Western powers, 
they were better organized to press their one-world agenda following the second World War. 

John Foster Dulles, Allen Dulles, Christian Herter, and Walter Lippman, who had 
attended the Versailles Peace Conference with Woodrow Wilson and Colonel Edward Mandell 
House, would later play important roles in establishing the CFR Establishment, creating the 
United Nations, and launching the Common Market (now referred to as the European 
Community). They would be joined by Adolf Berle, Jr., Henry Cabot Lodge, Averell Harriman, 
George Marshall, Dean Acheson, George Kennan, Cord Meyer, Jr., John J. McCloy, David 
Rockefeller, and a host of other American Insiders from government, finance, industry, and 
academe, to sell the idea of a supranational European state to the peoples of America and 
Europe. 

With the clout and prestige of their government and business positions, and with the 
billions of U.S. taxpayer dollars that flowed to Europe through the Marshall Plan, these CFR 
Insiders were able, in a very short time, to raise to prominence all across Europe individuals, 
organizations, and political parties that would advance the socialist/internationalist agenda. The 
$43 billion that Americans poured into Europe in government-to-government aid from 1945 
through 1953 turned out to be, says economist Hans Sennholz, a "windfall for socialism." 

Funding from the Ford Foundation, Carnegie Endowment, and other American 
foundations financed the development of education programs, textbooks, and teacher training 
that would inculcate in the rising generation of students an "internationalist perspective." They 
were to be taught that nationalism and patriotism are the sources of war, and that transferring 
national sovereignty to a United States of Europe is the only way to insure peace and avoid 
another world conflagration. 

Although Andrew Carnegie had passed on to his maker decades before, his fortune was 
continuing to advance his favorite causes. Reputed to be the richest man in the world, he was, 
nevertheless, a socialist, an ardent one-worlder, and one of the earliest Pan-European advocates. 
"There is bound to be universal peace," said the Scotsman, "through the final interlocking of 
national interests throughout the world, at first a coalition of America and England, union of the 
English-speaking race, then a United States of Europe and finally a unification of the entire 
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human race." 
From the Atlantic to the Urals 

The agreements reached by the leaders of the 12-member European Community at their 
meeting in Maastricht, Netherlands in December would have delighted Carnegie. These 
represent some major concessions of national sovereignty to the socialist-dominated European 
Parliament and to the Eurocrats in Brussels. Foremost is the commitment to establish a single 
currency, the ECU (European Currency Unit) and a European Central Bank. The members also 
agreed to yield more defense and foreign policy control to the Western European Union, now 
comprised of nine of the EC members. The legislative powers of the EC Parliament were 
enhanced and the beginnings of a European police force, Europol, were initiated. 

The summit was a triumph for German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and French President 
Francois Mitterand, both fervent apostles of European "integration." Noticeably absent was 
former British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, whose presence over the past 11 years had 
placed a damper on integrationist enthusiasms. Since September 20, 1988, when she made her 
famous speech at the College of Europe in Bruges, Belgium, attacking the plan for a European 
Central Bank, she had been branded as an incorrigible nationalist. 

When she resigned as prime minister on November 22, 1990, the Europhiles were certain 
of a more accommodating successor. Current Prime Minister John Major, who served as Foreign 
Minister under Mrs. Thatcher, is generally more "moderate" on European issues. Much has been 
made of his winning of protective exemptions for Britain at Maastricht on the banking and 
currency issues, social policy, and the WEU military union. But these will probably have little 
long-term effect, and most likely were agreed upon to mollify the anti-EC sentiment in his 
Conservative Party. 

Major's minor concessions could not rob the Euro-statists of their glee. "How could I be 
other than satisfied?" EC Commission President Jacques Delors, one of the leading architects of 
unification, and a thorough socialist, asked at the conclusion of the Maastricht Summit. "The 
history of Europe shows that even when one or two countries lag behind, they'll follow 
eventually," Dutch Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers, who is also president of the European 
Community Council, remarked. 

The significance of Maastricht was not lost on Hilaire du Berrier, one of the most 
knowledgeable European observers. "Maastricht was the realization of everything Jean Monnet 
and his Belgian and British associates had worked for," du Berrier noted in his H du B Reports 
newsletter for January 1992. "It was the confirmation of [Ford Foundation President] Rowan 
Gaither's statement to [congressional investigator] Norman Dodd in November 1953 that the 
Ford Foundation, under orders from the White House, was using its grant-making powers to so 
alter life in the United States that it could be comfortably merged with the Soviet Union." 

The newly approved European Central Bank, scheduled to begin full operation no later 
than 1999, will aid that merger. This development, says economist Murray N. Rothbard, "will 
make it much easier for the Central Banks of the U.S., Britain and Japan, to collaborate with the 
new European Central Bank, and thereby to move rapidly toward the old Keynesian dream: a 
World Central Bank issuing a new world paper currency unit. And then we would be truly off to 
the races, with the world's money and macro-economy totally at the mercy of a worldwide 
inflation, centrally controlled by self-proclaimed all-wise Keynesian masters." 

Speaking of banking, the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development gives us 
some idea of the kind of policies to expect. Created with funds from some 40 countries -- the 
largest shareholder being the U.S., with a 10 percent holding -- it is supposed to help the Eastern 
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European countries make the transition from communist to free market economies. Actually it is 
working against such moves. Which is hardly surprising, since the bank's president, Jacques 
Attali, a former advisor to France's socialist President Francois Mitterand, has never been 
accused of laissez-faire sympathies. Attali wants the EBRD to use its resources to fund state 
"infrastructure" and environmental, energy, and social policies and programs. Miklos Nemeth, 
the former communist prime minister of Hungary, is now the vice president of EBRD. 

Plotting a Merger 

When it comes to the sticky question of whether or not the Europe envisioned by the EC 
planners will put an end to national sovereignty, the integrationists usually dissemble. But, 
increasingly, they are admitting what is becoming obvious. Francisco Fernandez Ordonez, for 
example, the foreign minister for the socialist government of Spanish President Felipe Gonzalez, 
in an interview with Espanta 91, admitted "a new international law is taking shape which in 
many aspects is extremely delicate, for we must not forget that a broad interpretation of this kind 
of intervention criteria would put an end to the sovereignty of states." 

One who rarely minces words on the subject is German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher. Easily one of the most forceful and outspoken proponents of full-tilt European 
unification, Genscher openly calls for a United States of Europe, something most other political 
leaders still refrain from doing. Speaking on "The Future of Europe" in Lisbon, Portugal last July 
12th, he declared, "The United States of Europe will be completed." "The European Community 
is politically and economically on the way towards European Union, and thence to the United 
States of Europe," he said. "Our guiding principle is a Europe with a common constitution, a 
single economy and currency, and a common foreign, security and defense policy .... The road 
points not backward to the nation-state of the past, but forward to the anchoring of all 
developments in Europe .... Basically, it is a matter of constructing a world order of peace in 
which the United Nations must at last play the central role assigned it in its Charter." 

In an interview that appeared in the September 25, 1989 issue of the German magazine, 
Der Spiegle, Genscher said "We are experiencing an increasing abandonment of sovereignty 
within the European Community in favor of this Community and, as I hope, also in favor of 
European parliament equipped with full rights." 

Sir Peregrine Worsthorne of the London newspaper the Sunday Telegraph, is one of a 
small but growing chores of voices who are venting anger over the deception and betrayal. 
"Twenty years ago, when the process began, them was no question of losing sovereignty," he 
wrote in a column last year. "That was a lie, or at any rate, a dishonest obfuscation." 

Further, said Worsthorne, "For the past twenty years or so anybody wanting to have a 
career in the public service, in the higher reaches of the city or the media has had to be 
pro-European. In the privacy of the closet or among close friends, even many federalists would 
admit as much. But such is the momentum behind the European movement that none of these 
individual doubts, expressed separately, will be remotely sufficient to stop the juggernaut." 

Unfortunately, Mr. Worsthorne is not likely to get much help from his media colleagues, 
as David Rockefeller made clear at last year's meeting of the secret Bilderberg Group. Gathering 
at Sand, Germany June 6th through 8th, this coterie of elite one-worlders had many important 
global developments to plan and coordinate. Many top media Insiders were in attendance, but as 
in years past, not a word of what they heard there would reach their readers or viewers. 

According to the French periodical, Lectures Francaises, David Rockefeller, leader of 
the American Establishment, told the assembled Insiders: "We are grateful to the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, Time magazine, and other great publications whose directors have 
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attended our meetings and respected their promises of discretion for almost forty years." 

"It would have been impossible for us to develop our plan for the world if we had been 
subject to the bright lights of publicity during these years," he continued. "But the world is now 
more sophisticated and prepared to march towards a world government which will never again 
know war but only peace and prosperity for the whole of humanity. The supranational 
sovereignty of an intellectual elite and world bankers is surely preferable to the national 
autodetermination practiced in the past centuries. It is also our duty to inform the press of our 
convictions as to the historic future of the century." 

Rescuing the East 

As part of this scheme, the Insiders intend to create other regional groupings patterned 
after the EC. In connection with this year's "Quincentenary of the Meeting of Two Worlds," 
celebrating Columbus's voyages and discoveries, Spanish King Juan Carlos will attend the 
Mexico Summit in July, where, for the first time, all the Latin American countries will meet to 
form (or so the one-world Insiders plan) the beginnings of a Latin American Community. 

The King, one of the most popular figures in Spain and the whole of Europe, has 
established a loyal, royal following in Latin America as well. He played a major role in Spain's 
entry into the European Community, and on his many trips to Central and South America has 
urged greater unification of the Spanish and Portuguese-speaking nations. 

The real battle now will be to see that the United States of America is not drawn further 
into this world-government merger trap, either in Europe or in Latin America. Already the U.S. 
is badly entangled in the European merger through its membership in NATO, EBRD, CSCE, 
OECD, IMF, GATT, the Group of 7, the Group of 24, and numerous other organizations, 
alliances, and treaties. 

One of the primary ways the U.S. is being drawn into convergence with both Eastern and 
Western Europe is the current campaign for economic aid to its erstwhile communist adversaries. 
At the 47-nation Soviet aid conference convened in Washington on January 22nd, President 
Bush pledged $645 million in new U.S. assistance to the former "Evil Empire." This latest 
contribution, the President said, would bring U.S. pledges of various forms of aid to more than 
$5 billion. But that's the small stuff, to prime the pump. 

Get ready for a major sales job on the benefits to the U.S. of another Soviet bailout, and 
on the risks of not helping the "reformers" now. The CFR campaign for aid to the Soviets got 
under way last spring. On May 20, 1991, reported Professor Steven Rosefielde, a group of 
Western scholars "including Harvard economist Stephen Sachs, an advisor to Poland; Graham 
Allison, a former dean of the Kennedy School of Government [at Harvard]; Stanley Fischer, 
former chief economist with the World Bank; and Robert Blackwill, former special assistant on 
the National Security Council Staff for the Soviet Union and Western Europe, met with Grigory 
A. Yavlinsky, Yeltsin's principle economic advisor, to draw up the 'grand bargain' which 
recommended granting the Soviets 15 to 30 billion dollars per year for several years." 

A couple of days later, as coincidence would have it, Gorbachev made a plea to the West 
for $100 billion in aid. On May 24, 1991 the New York Times upped the ante with an editorial 
("A Western Spur to Soviet Reform") urging a Soviet bailout package of $150 billion. 

Graham Allison (CFR) and Robert Blackwill (CFR) then presented their "grand bargain" 
to fellow members of the American Establishment in the Summer 1991 issue of the CFR's 
journal Foreign Affairs. In their article, "America's Stake in the Soviet Future," Allison and 
Blackwill called for "billions of dollars" in loans to the Soviet Union through the IMF and World 
Bank, "massive technical assistance," and financial aid of "$15 billion to $20 billion per year for 
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each of the next three years." 

The far more exorbitant Soviet rescue packages advocated by Gorbachev advisor 
Yevgeny Primakov ($250 billion) and Nobel laureate Jan Tinbergen ($1 trillion), and the 
mind-boggling $5 trillion price tag suggested by CNN, have been scripted, no doubt, to make the 
Allison-Blackwill proposal seem like a bargain. With the blessings of the Bush State 
Department, Professor Allison and Comrade Yavlinsky toured Europe last summer prior to the 
London Summit of the Group of Seven industrialized countries (United States, Japan, Germany, 
Britain, France, Italy, and Canada) to lobby for their cause. 

Dr. Rosefielde, a professor of economics at the University of North Carolina, observed, 
"It seems that Allison, Blackwill, and Yavlinsky are more concerned with generating transfers 
than they are about holding Soviet authorities responsible for actions that will promote the 
desirable futures they claim are their paramount concern." If the Soviet aid cheerleaders are 
serious about helping the Soviet economy, why don't they urge Yeltsin and associates to go for 
the "peace dividend" by beating the Soviet swords into plowshares and taking a meat axe to the 
military budget. "Military expenditures, even after the reductions of the 90's, most probably 
constitute one fifth to one-quarter of the [Soviet Union's] gross national product, sums more than 
sufficient to internally finance a rapid market transition without a cent of foreign aid," says 
Rosefielde. Perfectly sensible. But the Insider-controlled media seems able to apply the "peace 
dividend" argument only to our side. 

The Soviet aid bandwagon is moving out. Syndicated columnist Charles Krauthammer 
(CFR) has called for a new Marshall Plan for Eastern Europe and the new commonwealth. 
Richard Nixon, in a special Time magazine piece for January 13th titled "The Time Has Come 
To Help," laments, "Unfortunately the West has been slow in committing itself to a 
comprehensive program of assistance to reform-minded republics." But we can still redeem 
ourselves. "Once Yeltsin's full reform program is in place, the West should commit the billions 
of dollars needed to help stabilize the Russian economy," says Nixon. "...as the best example of 
what free enterprise can achieve, we must demonstrate leadership in organizing the West's 
efforts." 

We're All Free-Marketers Now 

Yuri N. Maltsev, a Soviet economist who defected to the United States several years ago, 
warns that this is heaping insanity on top of insanity. "Hoover bailed out Lenin," says Maltsev, 
"Roosevelt bailed out Stalin, Nixon bailed out Brezhnev, and Bush bails out Gorbachev [and 
now, Yeltsin -- ed.]. When is this terrible tradition going to end?" 

But we needn't worry about that ancient history; the "new" commonwealth leaders have 
embraced free enterprise and are now apostles of Adam Smith. Newsweek's January 13th article 
on Boris Yeltsin's "Shock Therapy" economics is typical of the "free market" 
misinformation/disinformation that has been appearing in the establishment media. "In Moscow's 
state stores, the price of bread quadrupled," says Newsweek. "The free-market price of sausage 
went up more than six-fold, and pork sold for 465 rubles a pound -- more than the average wage 
for a month's work." Yeltsin's "cure" for the sick Soviet economy, Newsweek tells us "was a 
sudden shift from the centrally planned economy to free market mechanisms." 

The scheme is to discredit "free market" economics by labeling "free market" what are 
obviously still statist, interventionist, socialist policies. Releasing price controls while still 
maintaining state control over production guarantees skyrocketing prices and scarcity of goods. 
Price hikes are being "hailed as a step toward the market because prices are higher than before," 
says Professor Maltsev. "But that is no more of an improvement than when the U.S. Post Office 
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raises the price of stamps." 

But the former Soviet and Warsaw pact states are privatizing. Stories on privatization 
abound in the media today. Look again, please. As Professor Rosefielde points out, Soviet 
privatization’ should not be taken at face value. It in no way means that citizens will acquire 
unimpaired rights to own, control and dispose of the means of production. Most enterprises are 
scheduled to become collectively owned and operated under strict state supervision." So it goes 
also in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Llewellyn H. Rockwell, Jr., president of the Ludwig von Mises Institute, reported last 
July after returning from a tour of Poland and the Baltic republics that the much-touted 
"free-market" reforms were apocryphal. The Polish government, he found, "with western advice, 
is establishing an IRS, FTC, SEC" as well as other regulatory monstrosities, and "plans to sell 
only 30 percent of the shares of some enterprises." Likewise, Latvian officials told him they were 
seeking only 30 percent privatization over the next five years, while Lithuania intended to sell 
only 20 percent of state assets to its citizens. Besides which, "under the influence of a social 
democratic think tank in the U.S., Lithuania is planning high corporate taxes and a graduated 
income tax to 50%." 

Rockwell found a genuine public interest in and desire for more information on free 
market economics. Unfortunately, he also found that "Keynesian economists and the [U.S.] 
National Endowment for Democracy, as well as the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, have been promoting that other name for democratic socialism, 'social democracy." THE 
NEW AMERICAN has received similar reports from Americans who have visited Romania, 
Albania, Estonia, Poland, Ukraine, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Kazakhstan, and Hungary as 
recently as December and January. 

German Unification 

Even East Germany, which has the advantage of being reunited with a world economic 
powerhouse, is still stuck in the socialist rut, thanks to the Kohl government's rejection of free 
market economics in everything except rhetoric. A prime example is the Treuhandanstalt, 
Germany's agency for privatizing communist East Germany's creaking government enterprises. 
The problem is that it puts so many regulations, restrictions, and conditions on the sale of each 
property that it has few takers. "What the Treuhand is doing now is disguised industrial policy," 
Goldman Sachs analyst Thomas Mayer, a German, told the Wall Street Journal. "Despite what 
the history of East Germany taught the world about central planning, the German government is 
now slowly abandoning the free market and adopting an interventionist approach." 

You see, there is privatization, and then there is privatization. As economist Hans 
Sennholz points out in Debts and Deficits, the term is carelessly used and rarely defined, even 
though there are at least seven different definitions of "privatization." Most of what is being 
hailed as privatization is phony, "The only privatization that is worth its name," says Professor 
Sennholz, "is the sale of government assets at market prices to individuals who acquire clear and 
unhampered title to the property." 

Germany, warns economist Hans-Hermann Hoppe, is squandering the opportunity of a 
lifetime. "East Germany could have been a no-tax, free-trade haven, which would have attracted 
huge numbers of investors and huge amounts of capital, in particular from West Germany," says 
Professor Hoppe." The result would have made the new country amazingly rich. And when 
immigration began to flow from West to East, the West German elite would have been forced to 
do what it is trying to avoid doing: desocialize West Germany as well." 

Unfortunately, Germany is going in the other direction. Wall Street Journal features 
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editor Amity Shlaes writes in the Journal of January 2, 1992, "... the social welfare orientation of 
the Treuhand and other agencies is likely to bring about strong recession. In 1991 and 1992, the 
Kohl government is spending $200 billion on welfare, subsidies, grants, loans and infrastructure 
in Eastern Germany. A burdened German economy could in turn drag down the rest of Europe." 

The German dynamo a drag on the rest of Europe? How can that be? In 1990, Germany 
was the world's leading exporter, with exported goods of $421 billion, representing 12.1 percent 
of world trade. The U.S. followed with $394 billion and Japan with $296 billion. The German 
Federal Bureau of Statistics reported that Germany's gross national product rose a real 3.2 
percent in 1991. Many economic analysts are predicting continued growth and prosperity for 
Germany. That looks less and less likely, the closer one examines German economic policies. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl's government has pledged $900 billion in assistance to Eastern 
Germany, Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union. He effected an enormous redistribution of 
wealth already with his one-to-one exchange rate of the robust deutsche mark (DM) for the 
pitiful East German marks. In the 1992 federal budget adopted last July, more than 25 percent of 
expenditures, some $60 billion, are earmarked for Eastern German assistance. To pay for this 
largesse, the income tax, gasoline tax, and value-added tax were all raised. Personal income tax 
went up by 7.5 percent; the price of regular gasoline is now up to $3.00 per gallon, of which 
$2.00 are taxes. The 14 percent value added tax was raised to 15 percent. 

British Socialism 

Britain's economy is already in the doldrums, with high unemployment, taxes, and 
inflation threatening to bring back a Labor government. Although Mrs. Thatcher has been 
repeatedly credited with having broken the power of the unions, they are far from dead. They 
still have far greater control over the work force, the economy, and political dynamics than do 
unions in the U.S. or most western European countries. The Thatcher government did cut the 
income tax, but doubled the value-added tax (VAT) and created the hated poll tax. 

The much-vaunted British privatization program, like those elsewhere in Europe we have 
already mentioned, was never given a proper chance. A qualified success was the public housing 
sell-off, where a million tenants did end up buying their own units. That, unfortunately, was one 
of the few bright spots. A common misperception of the Iron Lady, observes the Economist is 
that "she laid into bloated government and state mollycoddling." "Not so," says the British 
newsmagazine. "The thirstiest motors of the welfare state -- education, the National Health 
Service (NHS), and social security -- are now consuming more in real terms (health and social 
security a third more), than in 1979." 

In spite of the recent dramatic developments in the former "evil empire," the main 
weapon in the new world order arsenal still remains "The Bomb." In this regard, fears have 
multiplied. Scarcely a newscast goes by without warning us of the dangers of "proliferation" 
should a former Soviet republic sell some of its nuclear weapons stockpile to Iran, Libya, Syria, 
or the PLO. In fact, Iran is reported to have already scored big acquisitions. Not only that, but we 
must now pray that our old Red Army nemesis (as well as the Soviet nuclear fleet and air force) 
remains intact and "stable" so that some renegade general does not get a twitchy finger on a 
nuclear trigger. What better time to reintroduce the idea of disarmament through the United 
Nations? 

In a speech to the International Press Institute last summer, Trilateral Commission 
member Theo Sommer stressed the need to empower the United Nations to be the world's 
premier military force. Sommer, editor-in-chief of the weekly Die Zeit of Hamburg, declared: 
"The UN should install a worldwide regime for the control of weapons of mass destruction .... " 
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"The UN should, at long last," he said, "put those mechanisms in place that would make 
it the ultimate wielder of force. War, if it were necessary, would no longer be in the hands of ad 
hoc coalitions formed, led, and egged on by the prevailing big power. It would truly become the 
task of the UN to organize, supervise and finance the effort." 

Brian Urquhart, former UN Under Secretary General for Special Political Affairs, now a 
"scholar in residence at the Ford Foundation," is even more specific on this subject. In an opinion 
column in the December 29, 1991 New York Times, he reminds us that Article 43 of the UN 
Charter provides that UN members "make available to the Security Council ... armed forces, 
assistance and facilities ... necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security." 

"Paralysed by the cold war, the Council never activated Article 43. Perhaps, Article 43's 
time has now come," he suggests. Urquhart points to the civil wars raging in Yugoslavia and 
Somalia as evidence of the need for activating Article 43. The preceding paragraph, Article 42, 
provides the Security Council with the authorization to "take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security." 

"The unraveling of national sovereignty," says the Ford Foundation propagandist, "seems 
to be a feature of the post-cold war period. In more and more situations, only firm and 
even-handed intervention from the outside is likely to put an end to self-perpetuating bloodshed 
and the progressive ruin of once peaceful human societies. 

This same message was presented months earlier by the CFR establishment to its 
members and followers in the Spring 1991 issue of Foreign Affairs. In their essay, "The U.N. in 
a New World Order," Yale Professor Brace Russett and former UN official James Sutterlin 
(CFR) observed that use of military force by the Security Council "was foreseen by the thunders 
of the United Nations. Indeed it was seen almost half a century ago as an essential element in the 
world order that the United Nations was intended to establish." Like Urquhart, Russett and 
Sutterlin remind us that Articles 42 and 43 provide for complete U.N. discretionary authority. "It 
is worth emphasizing that nothing in the charter prohibits the Security Council from deploying 
peacekeeping forces without the consent of all the parties...." 

In an op-ed piece titled "Dream of Total Disarmament Could Become Reality" (Los 
Angeles Times, January 5, 1992), Gar Alperovitz and Kai Bird of the hard-core Marxist think 
tank the Institute for Policy Studies, embrace a three-stage disarmament plan originally advanced 
by the Kennedy Administration under the title, Freedom From War: The United States 
Program for General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World. That plan, they note 
approvingly, would transfer national armaments to the United Nations to the point that, by Stage 
III "no state would have the military power to challenge the progressively strengthened United 
Nations Peace Force...." 

Their Next Move 

If you think the Berlin Wall, the Romanian Revolution, and the August Coup were 
spectacular events, get ready for some real razzle dazzle. If the Insiders' goal of merging East and 
West into a world government is to be realized, the transfer of control of the U.S. Armed Forces 
-- including, especially, U.S. strategic weapons -- to the United Nations must be effected first, In 
the weeks and months ahead we can expect the beginnings of a large-scale campaign by Messrs. 
Yeltsin, Gorbachev, Shevardnadze and company, joined by Messrs. Kohl, Genscher, Mitterand, 
etc., in Western Europe and the CFR Establishment in America, to push the Freedom From War 
solution. 

To convince reluctant Americans of the necessity of such action, it may be necessary to 
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stage major upheavals in the new commonwealth, including some in which a few nuclear 
weapons (real or phony) fall into "irresponsible" hands, In order to prevent repeats of such 
world-threatening occurrences, the Soviets could very well offer to turn their arsenal over to the 
United Nations, if the United States does the same. Our European "allies" could then clamor for 
us to jump at this historic opportunity to forge a peaceful and stable new world order. 


MIDDLE EAST Aftermath of the 
Gulf War 


Robert W. Lee 


In the aftermath of the Gulf war, it became readily apparent that the ultimate winner (as 
intended all along) was the United Nations. On January 16, 1991, two hours after ordering the air 
war against Iraq to begin, President Bush told the nation that the war represented a "historic 
moment" that presented "the opportunity to forge for ourselves and for future generations a new 
world order." He said that when it was over there would be "a real chance at this new world 
order, an order in which a credible United Nations can use its peace-keeping role to fulfill the 
promise and vision of the UN's founders." 

Forty-two days later, when the President announced the end of hostilities against Iraq, he 
stated unequivocally, "This is a victory for the United Nations...." 

Mr. Bush was not exaggerating in crediting this victory to the UN. U.S. troops had been 
sent to war in the Middle East, not to defend the United States and its citizens, but to enforce the 
United Nations resolutions. When Mr. Bush sought the authority to go to war, he went first to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, not to the U.S. Congress. When he finally did go to the 
Congress, just days prior to the UN-established deadline of January 15, 1991, he asked not for a 
formal declaration of war (as required by the U.S. Constitution) but for acquiescence to the UN 
resolutions. 

In August the President released his National Security Strategy of the United States. In 
that document, he stated, "In the Gulf, we saw the United Nations playing the role dreamed of by 
its founders, with the world's leading nations orchestrating and sanctioning collective action 
against aggression." He added, "I hope history will record that the Gulf crisis was the crucible of 
the new world order." 

Mr. Bush yearns for the day (as he phrased it during his January 16, 1991 speech) when 
"no nation can stand against a world united." He made no exception for the United States, raising 
the spectre of a day when we disagree with some UN edict and an international military 
juggernaut jams it down our throat. 

That day may be drawing closer. In large part because of the UN's role in the Middle 
East, the opinion molders have been able to polish the image of the world body. In November 
1991, veteran pollsters Fred Steeper and Stanley Greenberg polled 1,000 Americans for the 
Americans Talk Issues survey and found that a surprising number were willing to surrender our 
national sovereignty to the UN and its sundry agencies. More than one-half (51 percent) agreed 
that "the U.S. should abide by all World Court decisions, even when they go against us...." And 
38 percent agreed that UN resolutions "should rule over the actions and laws of individual 
countries, where necessary to fulfill essential United Nations functions, including ruling over 
U.S. laws even when our laws are different." That is exactly the mindset that the new world order 
advocates seek to achieve. 

Green Light? 
One of the most revealing incidents demonstrating both deception and cover-up in regard 
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to the Gulf war has been the State Department's continuing attempt to explain away U.S. 
Ambassador to Iraq April Glaspie's controversial July 25, 1990 meeting with Saddam Hussein, 
during which (according to an Iraqi transcript of the meeting which the Department initially 
acknowledged was "essentially correct") she told Saddam that "we have no opinion on the 
Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border disagreement with Kuwait .... [Secretary of State] James 
Baker has directed our official spokesman to emphasize this instruction." 

Many observers justifiably concluded that Glaspie's comments amounted to a green light 
for Hussein to invade Kuwait without fear of a U.S. military response. Secretary Baker did not 
challenge the accuracy of the account, but claimed that Glaspie had not been acting under his 
personal, explicit instructions during the meeting as (according to the transcript) she had 
claimed. 

Glaspie was quickly placed under wraps by the State Department and held 
incommunicado until the war was over, after which she was allowed to meet with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (March 20th) and the House Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East (March 21st). The Senate session was truly remarkable. Despite the continuing 
controversy about her meeting with Saddam (which she neither tape recorded nor documented 
with written notes), Committee Chairman Claiborne Pell (D-RI) reclassified the hearing as a 
mere "conversation," gave the official stenographer the afternoon off, and allowed Glaspie to 
"converse" without being placed under Oath. The ambassador branded the Iraqi transcript "a 
fabrication" and "disinformation," yet acknowledged that it contained "a great deal" (80 percent 
by her estimate) that was accurate. She did not deny making her controversial "greenlight" 
statement, but claimed that she had also told Saddam that "we would defend our vital interests, 
we would support our friends in the Gulf, we would defend their sovereignty and integrity." 

Rather than ask tough questions regarding one of the most crucial events preceding the 
war, Pell allowed the "conversation" to degenerate into a pro-United Nations lovein. At one 
point, Glaspie asserted that the UN Charter should become, in fact as well as in theory, part of 
the law of our land. Pell (who is a member of the CFR) then pulled a copy of the Charter from 
his pocket and announced that it is always with him. Glaspie acknowledged that she, too, had a 
copy. No copies of the U.S. Constitution were displayed. 

The Senate Committee asked the State Department for records of Glaspie's meeting with 
Saddam, the instructions she received from Washington, and the cables she had sent relating to 
her conversation with the Iraqi leader. The Department refused to turn over the documents. In 
late May, it was announced that Glaspie was taking a year's leave from the State Department to 
become diplomat-in-residence at the University of California (San Diego). 

Copies of Glaspie's cables to her superiors in Washington were eventually leaked to the 
Washington Post, which reported on July 12th that they showed that she had not taken the rough 
approach with Saddam that she claimed when "conversing" with the Senate and House panels. 
The State Department then supplied the cables to the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Washington Times reported on July 15th that the classified cables "suggest she played down the 
possibility that the United States would use force to turn back an Iraqi invasion of Kuwait." It 
was announced that Glaspie would be promptly recalled to clarify her testimony, but she did not 
reappear before the committee until November 21st, when she testified in closed session. A 
transcript of that secret hearing has not been (and will not be) released, according to a committee 
spokesperson. 

Creating the Monster 
On February 28, 1991, a U.S. federal grand jury in Atlanta indicted eight persons on 
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fraud, conspiracy, and money-laundering charges involving more than $4 billion in unauthorized 
loans and credits from the Atlanta branch of Italy's Banca Nazionale del Lavore (BNL) to 
Saddam's regime between 1985 and 1989. According to Facts On File for March 28, 1991, 
investigators believed that "a substantial portion of the funds was used to finance the import of 
sensitive 'dual-use' technology from Western countries for Iraq's military machine, including its 
chemical, nuclear and ballistic missile programs." 

The BNL scandal had first come to light in August 1989, and later there were charges 
that the Bush Administration had attempted to delay the grand jury probe to, among other things, 
prevent politically embarrassing disclosures in the wake of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait and the 
U.S. build-up for war. Facts On File noted that about "$1.9 billion worth of the BNL loans had 
been guaranteed by the U.S. Agriculture Department's export credit arm, Commodity Credit 
Corp (CCC). Some $347 million of that amount was currently outstanding with little prospect of 
being repaid by Iraq, and might have to be repaid by the U.S. government" (meaning the 
taxpayers). 

On April 26, 1991, the Financial Times of London reported that former U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger (CFR) had had business links with BNL. A day earlier, Kissinger had 
confirmed that he had indeed served on BNL's international advisory board until February 1991, 
but denied having had any knowledge of the bank's ties to Iraq before they were exposed 
publicly. 

On March 11, 1991, the Washington Post reported that on the day before Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, the Bush Administration had approved the sale of $695,000 worth of advanced data 
transmission equipment to Baghdad. The sale, which was never completed, was part of some 
$4.8 million in U.S. technology approved for export to Iraq in the 15 days preceding the 
invasion. In all, the Reagan and Bush administrations had, from 1985 to 1990, approved 771 
export licenses for the sale to Iraq of advanced U.S. products worth $1.5 billion. 

The Commerce Department subsequently admitted that $500 million of the goods had 
actually been delivered during that period (four licenses to sell heavy trucks worth $1 billion had 
fallen through). Included were such items as advanced computers, electronics, lasers, satellite 
imaging gear, and specialized machine tools, for purposes such as "jet engine repair, rocket 
cases, etc." and "scientific research on projectile behavior and terminal ballistics." The Pentagon 
claimed that it had objected to some sales, but had been overruled by the State and Commerce 
Departments. The Commerce Department, in turn, claimed that efforts to tighten technology 
sales to Iraq in the spring of 1990 had been rejected by State Department policy-makers. 

To March or Not to March 

Many Americans (skeptical conservatives especially) suspected from the very beginning 
that the war was a carefully plotted charade to promote the United Nations and the new world 
order, rather than any legitimate interests of the United States. Their suspicions received major 
corroboration when, on September 11, 1990, Mr. Bush announced in a televised address his 
"fifth objective" for deploying troops to the Persian Gulf. "Out of these troubled times," the 
President said, "our fifth objective -- a new world order -- can emerge." Later in the same speech, 
he made clear what he meant by a new world order when he added, "We are now in sight of a 
United Nations that performs as envisioned by its founders." 

The post-war status of Saddam Hussein provides further evidence that the war was a 
charade. It would be one thing if Saddam were ousted and brought to trial as a criminal (what 
less for a modern-day Hitler?). But were he to emerge personally unscathed and politically more 
entrenched, the implication that the war was more comparable to a rigged professional wrestling 
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match than to an honest confrontation between good and evil (as President Bush attempted to 
portray it) would be strikingly plausible. 

Saddam not only survived, and remained in power, but he was allowed to get away with 
enough of his military machine intact to crush his internal opposition. According to U.S. 
officials, he emerged with an army of 300,000 to 500,000 men, 2,000 tanks, 3,500 armored 
vehicles, and 1,200 artillery pieces. His subsequent efforts to smash the Kurdish insurgents is 
attributable to military equipment he was allowed to pull back to Iraq from the war theater. 

On January 16, 1992, presidential press secretary Marlin Fitzwater acknowledged that 
President Bush had considered a mission to capture Saddam at the end of the war, but rejected it 
on the advice of top generals and because of "media criticisms." We were, he said, "already 
getting increasing media criticism from Tom Brokaw and Peter Jennings and others about the 
"Highway of Death,' "and "if we had gone on it would have been 10 times worse." (Shortly after 
the war, Fitzwater had denied the accusation that public relations had been a factor in deciding 
when and how to end the war.) The "Highway of Death" involved the destruction of cars, buses, 
trucks, ambulances, tanks, and other vehicles that Iraqi troops were using to flee Kuwait City 
before allied forces arrived. 

Fitzwater added that the lack of a United Nations mandate to pursue Saddam, and the 
prospect of losing solidarity within the UN coalition, were also factors in the decision to allow 
Saddam to survive. 

During a Public Broadcasting System interview with David Frost (broadcast on March 
27, 1991), General H. Norman Schwarzkopf (commander-in-chief of the U.S. Central Command 
in the Gulf) asserted that he had recommended that U.S. forces continue the war against Iraq to 
completion. "Frankly," he said, "my recommendation had been, you know, continue the march. I 
mean we had them in a rout, and we could have continued to ... reap great destruction upon 
them.... And the President ... made the decision that ... we should stop at a given time, at a given 
place that did leave some escape routes open for them to get out, and I think that it was a very 
humane decision and a very courageous decision on his part also. Because it's ... one of those 
ones that historians are going to second guess ... forever." 

The White House promptly rebuked the General. President Bush told reporters: "All I 
know is there was total agreement in terms of when this war should end." An Administration 
official told the New York Times that the "record clearly shows that [Schwarzkopf] was in on 
this decision and he did not oppose it." And Defense Secretary Cheney (CFR) issued a statement 
saying that Schwarzkopf had not urged a continuation of the war, but had instead agreed with 
Cheney and General Colin Powell (CFR) that "we had achieved our military objectives" and that 
therefore further "killing and destruction" was not required. 

On March 29th, a chastened Schwarzkopf revealed that he had called the President the 
day before to apologize (the President told him that no apology was needed and "not to worry 
about the incident"). In the General's words, "I agreed 100 percent with the decision" to halt the 
war. Were he to do the interview again, he said, "I would change the word 'recommend' to say 
'we initially planned" to continue the assault. "Because that's what it was." 

Parenthetically, as another commentary on the veracity of wartime information, General 
Schwarzkopf told Life magazine during a March 1991, interview that the body count system 
used by the military during the Vietnam War was "a lie" and that he had been "forced to 
participate in that lie." He revealed that during his second tour of duty in Vietnam (1969-70), 
when he served as a Lieutenant Colonel, there were many times when "people would call me up 
on the radio after a battle and say, 'What was your body count." I'd say, 'I don't know what the 
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body count was.' They'd say, 'Well, make one up. We have to report a body count." 
Betrayal of the Kurds 

The Kurds are a non-Arab people, numbering around 12 million, who have for centuries 
struggled to break free from foreign domination. Their mountain land of Kurdistan extends 
across four nations (Iran, northern Iraq, a segment of Turkey, and part of the former Soviet 
Union). None of the larger powers in the area have been willing to let them form a nation of their 
own, in part because, as Washington Times columnist Jeremiah O'Leary notes, it "is the curse of 
the Kurds that they live in one of the truly fertile regions of an otherwise arid area of Eastern 
Asia astride the Tigris River watershed and atop some of the richest oil lands on earth near 
Mosul and Kirkuk." 

The Kurds temporarily took control of Kirkuk after the Gulf war, but by the end of March 
1991, Iraqi troops had retaken it, along with a number of other cities which the Kurds briefly 
controlled. 

The internal revolt against Saddam began on or about March Ist in the southern city of 
Basra, led by Shi'ite Moslems. Within a week, unrest or revolts had spread to more than two 
dozen cities. In the north, Kurdish leaders committed their forces to the rebellion against the 
hated Iraqi dictator. 

As late as February 15th, President Bush had urged Saddam's internal opposition to rise 
up, asserting: "There's another way for the bloodshed to stop and that is for the Iraqi military and 
the Iraqi people to take matters into their own hands and force Saddam Hussein, the dictator, to 
step down." Associated Press later reported that several intelligence sources had asserted that 
President Bush had, at about the time the air war began, signed official orders authorizing the 
CIA to aid the rebel factions inside Iraq. NBC and the Washington Post subsequently reported 
that the Voice of Free Iraq (a clandestine anti-government radio station that had begun 
broadcasting on January 2, 1991) was a CIA-sponsored operation which had encouraged Iraqis to 
unite in "toppling Saddam." 

In late March, Bush Administration officials publicly declared that U.S. forces would not 
move to either support or protect the anti-Saddam rebels. White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater told reporters on March 26th, "It is good for the stability of the region that [Iraq] 
maintain its territorial integrity," which was a slap at the Kurds seeking an independent 
homeland. Western correspondents traveling with the Kurdish insurgents reported that many felt 
betrayed by the U.S. policy of non-intervention, since President Bush had so often publicly 
advocated the ouster of Saddam. 

Incredibly, Saddam Hussein was allowed to retain helicopters after the war. Needless to 
say, he promptly employed them against the Kurds and other insurgents. On March 13th, 
President Bush asserted that Iraq's use of helicopters against the rebel groups "has got to be 
resolved before we're going to have any permanence to any ceasefire." But 13 days later, when 
asked if there could be a permanent cease-tim if Saddam continued to employ helicopters 
militarily, he told reporters: "There will be a ceasefire. That was not a requirement of the United 
Nations; it's not in the [cease-fire] resolution." 

Actually, UN Resolution 686 had specifically demanded that Iraq cease "flights of 
combat aircraft." On one occasion, the President had suggested that he might order U.S. forces to 
shoot down Iraqi helicopters flying missions against insurgents. But he did not. Instead, on April 
5th he ordered cargo planes to begin dropping food and other supplies to refugees along the 
Iraq-Turkey border. 

General Schwarzkopf, during his March 27th interview with David Frost, explained why 
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the helicopters stayed in Iraqi hands after the war. Iraqi negotiators had told him they needed 
them to transport government officials during the cease-fire, since the bombing had destroyed 
most of Iraq's roads and bridges. "That seemed like a reasonable request," Schwarzkopf believed. 
But, he lamented, "I think I was suckered because I think they intended ... to use those 
helicopters against the insurrections that were going on." 

The betrayal of the Kurds by the U.S. followed essentially the same script as earlier 
betrayals of Hungarian freedom fighters in 1956 by President Dwight D. Eisenhower (CFR) and 
anti-communist Cubans at the Bay of Pigs by President John F. Kennedy. The staunchly 
anti-communist Secretary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower Administration, Ezra Taft Benson, 
has said of the Hungarian debacle: "We had encouraged the captive nations to believe that we 
would spring to their defense if and when they made a real surge for freedom. Now when the 
Hungarians had seemed almost on the verge of successful revolt, we had simply stood aghast 
while the communist juggernaut rolled over the freedom fighters. I was sick at heart." And U.S. 
News & World Report for September 17, 1962 noted how President Kennedy had approved the 
Bay of Pigs invasion plan and had promised air cover to the invaders. "But those planes [B26's 
with Cuban pilots] didn't take off. The reason: President Kennedy forbade their use .... He 
decided that the anti-Castro Cubans could not have the support of their own air force during the 
invasion. Without that support, the invasion failed." 

In a report released April 30, 1991, Senate Foreign Relations Committee staffer Peter W. 
Galbraith concluded that the Administration's policy of benign neglect of the Kurds had caused a 
number of Iraqi military leaders to change their minds about defecting to the rebel side. Such a 
defection, Galbraith contended, could have lent "decisive force" to the effort to overthrow 
Hussein. Some "strategically located Iraqi military figures" had contacted the Iraqi opposition in 
March to discuss an alliance against Hussein, but the U.S. refusal to establish official contact 
with the rebels was read by the military figures as "a clear indication that the U.S. did not want 
the popular rebellion to succeed." The leaders consequently did not join the rebels. Galbraith's 
analysis also charged that military intelligence offered by the Iraqi opposition had been rejected 
or ignored by the Bush Administration. 

The brutal Iraqi assault on the Kurds resulted in a flood of some two million refugees into 
Turkey and Iran. Incredibly, and despite the extent to which the Administration had gone to 
portray Saddam as a contemporary Hitler, on April 14th National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft (CFR) asserted on ABC's This Week With David Brinkley: “One of the things we 
perhaps did not anticipate was the severity of Saddam Hussein's attack against the Kurds, with 
possibly the intention of solving his Kurdish problems by driving them out." 

On April 16th, President Bush announced a plan for U.S., British, and French military 
personnel to build and operate a number of refugee camps in a "safe zone" for the Kurds in 
northern Iraq. During the first week of May, a 1,440-member UN "peacekeeping" force took 
control of the zone and the last U.S. and allied troops left the area on July 12th. That same day, 
the Defense Department confirmed that U.S. troops would participate in Operation Poised 
Hammer, the deployment of a multinational military force in Turkey supposedly to protect the 
Kurds. Five days later, severe clashes between Kurdish and Iraqi troops erupted. Kurdish 
spokesmen claimed that the fighting had begun when Iraqi secret police fired tear gas and bullets 
at Kurdish demonstrators. Iraqi officials said the trouble had been instigated by the Kurds. U.S. 
officials concluded that the Kurds had provoked the violence, so President Bush was able to 
announce on July 20th that he did not see a reason for Operation Poised Hammer to intervene. 

The Clone 
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While portraying Saddam Hussein as a Hitler-type monster, President Bush welcomed 
President Hafez al-Assad of Syria (one of America's most reliable Middle East enemies) into the 
UN-coalition. Assad and Saddam are fierce competitors for power and territory, and it was 
readily apparent that he joined the coalition in the hope of eventually filling the power vacuum 
that would occur if Saddam were toppled. 

President Assad has an army numbering more than 600,000 men equipped with a 
state-of-the-art arsenal supplied by the former Soviet Union. On January 11, 1992, it was 
revealed that Syria was negotiating a $2 billion arms deal for its air force and air defense with 
Boris Yeltsin's Russia, to include sophisticated MiG-29 and Sukhoi 24 jets, and SAM-10 and 
SAM-11 air defense missiles. According to news accounts, both sides were anxious to keep the 
deal secret, but the details were leaked to defense officials in the United States and Israel. 

The State Department lists Syria among the nations aiding and abetting international 
terrorism. Assad backed the terrorist groups in Lebanon that bombed U.S. targets in 1982 and 
1983, killing 241 U.S. Marines (93 more than the total U.S. combat deaths during the Gulf war), 
a U.S. ambassador, and the cream of the CIA's Middle East analysts. 

On February 7, 1991, the New York Times reported that two or three undercover agents 
who had infiltrated a Syrian-based terrorist group at the behest of Israel's Mossad intelligence 
service had been exposed and killed after the U.S. provided the Assad regime with information 
about terrorist activity in Syria. According to the Times, the agents were liquidated after 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III met with coalition-partner Assad in September 1990. As 
noted by Facts On File for March 7, 1991, "Baker reportedly gave Assad detailed U.S. 
intelligence information that the Syrian-based Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command (PFLPGC) had masterminded the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland," which killed 270 persons (mostly Americans). 

While a link between the Baker-Assad meeting and the killings had not been absolutely 
proven, the sequence of events led some U.S. officials to wonder if the terrorists had been given 
information by Assad's government enabling them to pinpoint the double agents. According to 
the Times, some U.S. intelligence officials had argued in advance that telling Syria too much 
could endanger agents, operations, and information-gathering methods, but the Bush 
Administration insisted that the evidence should be "impressive." 

State Department spokeswoman Margaret Tutwiler, while refusing to confirm that any 
deaths had even occurred, told reporters that any suggestion that Baker had supplied information 
"that led to the death of any individual is categorically untrue." 

On February 1, 1991, the State Department released its annual human rights report, 
accusing the Assad regime of continuing "major human rights abuses -- including torture, 
arbitrary arrest and detention, and denial of freedom of speech, press, association and the right of 
citizens to change their government." In 1982, Assad had suppressed riots in the central city of 
Hama with a military bombardment that levelled the center of the city and killed an estimated 
20,000 persons. 

On September 16th, the Lebanese parliament ratified a security pact with Syria giving the 
Assad regime virtual control over Lebanese internal affairs. It supplements a broader cooperation 
treaty signed by the two nations in May, and includes a vaguely-worded clause allowing the 
security forces of each country the right to arrest and prosecute "criminals" in the other country. 
In short, Assad is to Lebanon roughly what Saddam Hussein tried to be to Kuwait, yet the Syrian 
dictator remains in the Bush Administration's good graces. 

On November 7th, Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasir Arafat met 
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with Assad in Damascus. Two days later, Syria announced that it would allow the Fatah faction 

of the PLO to reopen its offices in the Syrian capital. The offices had been closed in May 1983, 

after Syria backed ultra-radical PLO splinter factions that were trying to oust Arafat. 
Disarming and Arming 

Since April, Iraq and a team of UN inspectors have been playing a game of 
cat-and-mouse regarding the status of Saddam's nuclear, chemical, biological, and ballistic 
missile capability. 

In late June, Iraqi soldiers fired warning shots at the inspectors, presumably to keep them 
from scrutinizing equipment for enriching uranium that the Iraqis were trying to hide. The 
inspectors were videotaping a truck convoy allegedly carrying crates containing calutrons (heavy 
steel containers rigged with electric generators for use in preparing weapons-grade uranium). In 
mid-July the UN inspectors admitted that the Iraqis had been transporting damaged calutrons to 
sites in the desert for burial. The Iraqis had dug them up so the UN team could see for itself, and 
the inspectors confirmed that they were indeed the same ones that had been videotaped in June. 

On September 18th, President Bush (who had refused to help the Kurds) authorized U.S. 
air force warplanes to escort UN inspectors in Iraqi territory, after Iraq refused to allow the UN 
arms hunters to fly their own helicopters in Iraqi airspace. Four days earlier, in a report to the 
Security Council, the inspectors had estimated that Iraq would have been capable of building two 
or three atomic weapons a year by the mid-1990s, had its nuclear production facilities not been 
destroyed during the Gulf war. The report admitted, however, that inspectors had found no 
conclusive evidence that Iraq had even begun to design, much less construct, nuclear weapons. 

While world attention has been focused on Iraq, other regimes in the region have been 
quietly enhancing their military machines. The Pentagon admits that during the past two years 
the former Soviet Union transferred weapons worth about $2 billion to Iran, with another 
billion-dollar delivery expected this year from Boris Yeltsin's Russia. The hardware includes 
advanced jet fighters, missiles, and heavy artillery. On January 7, 1992, the Los Angeles Times 
quoted intelligence sources as saying that Iran was also receiving weapons from Argentina and 
North Korea. Two days later, Iran's supreme religious leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei denounced 
the reports, asserting that Washington had no business questioning Iran's weapons program. 

In the meantime, President Bush has lifted the ban on U.S. purchases of Iranian oil, 
supposedly to help Iran repay claims by Western businesses dating back to the early 1980s and 
rebuild an economy still recovering from eight years of war with Iraq. It seems reasonable to 
assume, however, that some of the funds may be channeled to pay for weapons. 

In recent years, Iranian President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani has openly called for the 
development of nuclear weapons programs in Iran and other Moslem nations, supposedly to 
counterbalance Israel's atomic arsenal. North Korea has reportedly helped enhance Iran's 
"nuclear research" capability. The People's Mujahideen (the main group opposed to the current 
Iranian government) recently claimed that Red Chinese officials had visited Tehran and pledged 
to provide as much help as possible for Iran's nuclear program. 

In late October, the Washington Post reported that U.S. intelligence officials had 
determined that Iran was seeking more extensive technology than needed to launch a civilian 
nuclear power program. Among the equipment said by U.S. officials to have been recently 
shipped to Iran from Red China was a calutron (of the sort which sent the UN inspectors into a 
dither when they discovered that Saddam's troops were burying damaged ones in the desert). 

In 1989, then-CIA Director William Webster told Congress that "Syria began producing 
chemical warfare agents and munitions in the mid-1980's and currently has a chemical warfare 
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production facility." On January 17, 1992, the Washington Times reported that "North Korea 
had agreed to supply new ballistic missiles to Syria, whose arsenal already is brimming with 
missiles capable of hitting Israel's population centers." Syria has also purchased Scud missiles 
from North Korea and is said to be seeking help from Red China in developing chemical or 
biological missile warheads and obtaining a nuclear reactor. 

Shortly before the UN inspectors arrived in Iraq, the Washington Post reported (April 
20th) that Red China was also helping Algeria to construct a nuclear reactor that could 
eventually be used to produce fuel for nuclear weapons. Algeria's ambassador to the U.S. 
subsequently defended the deal claiming that it had obtained the reactor in 1983 (prior to Red 
China's 1984 pledge to limit the export of nuclear-weapons technology). Experts cited by the 
Post calculated that the facility, when completed, could yield 18 pounds of plutonium annually, 
enough to manufacture one bomb per year. On April 28th, the Sunday Times of London, citing a 
CIA briefing to congressional intelligence committees, reported that Red China was advising 
Algeria on how to fit a warhead to a missile delivery system. 

It has also been reported that Red China is helping to arm Pakistan. During the Senate 
debate about extending Red China's most-favored-nation trade status (see "Asia" section), 
congressional opposition to the extension had been based in part on Red China's alleged role in 
helping Pakistan, Algeria, and Iran develop nuclear arms. On October 30th, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs held a closed-door briefing on the 
issue with intelligence and State Department officials. Ultra-liberal Senator Alan Cranston 
(D-CA) told reporters afterward that he was convinced that the Bush Administration had known 
of the Red Chinese-Iranian nuclear ties and had hidden the knowledge from Congress to help 
assure approval of the MFN extension legislation. 

Saddam Through In '92? 

In January of this year, it was revealed that Saudi Arabia has been pressuring the Bush 
Administration to organize a sizable covert action campaign to divide the Iraqi army and topple 
Saddam Hussein. Saddam's days at the Iraqi helm may indeed be numbered. It is, after all, an 
election year in the United States, and (as reported by the New York Times) the "White House 
remains deeply concerned that the Iraqi leader is still in power at the outset of a presidential 
election year in which his survival has become a political issue. The ouster of Saddam before 
November's election would remove the shadow that the Iraqi leader casts over Bush's campaign 
and eliminate the possibility that Saddam could do harm to Bush's re-election effort through 
provocative statements emanating from Baghdad." And more than mere "provocative 
statements" would be the prospect of a major election-eve assault on the Kurds, or some other 
military venture, that could undermine the President's re-election bid. 

Some analysts speculate that arrangements may be made for Saddam to go into 
permanent exile, a move that would conveniently solve President Bush's political problem while 
permitting the Iraqi despot to live out his life in style. It is an interesting possibility, and it will be 
recalled that President Bush told reporters on April 16, 1991 that he might favor a deal that 
would assure Saddam "a happy life forevermore" in exile, in return for guarantees that the Iraqi 
president would never return to Iraq. "We want him out of there so badly and I think it's so 
important to the tranquility of ... Iraq that, under that condition, we might" make such a deal, the 
President said. 

Forever And Ever 

Prior to the war, the U.S. had a limited military presence in the region. Despite 

assurances that U.S. troops would return home once the conflict was over, it is now apparent that 
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plans were afoot from the start to establish a permanent U.S. military beachhead in the area. As 
late as mid-April, Bush Administration officials were expressing the hope (but carefully declined 
to guarantee) that the U.S. military presence would not extend for months or years. Meanwhile, 
negotiations were in the works to assure that the U.S. presence would indeed be permanent. 

On May 9th, following four days of talks with officials representing nations of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab 
Emirates), Secretary of Defense Cheney told reporters that he had reached a "broad agreement" 
on the storage of U.S. military equipment in the region, and on joint training exercises that would 
rotate U.S. troops into the area on a regular basis. Arrangements were to be worked out with each 
individual country. 

On June 13th, Defense Department officials announced that the U.S. was keeping a 
squadron of F-117A stealth fighters in Saudi Arabia and intended to send fresh fighter-bomber 
units to the Gulf region as part of an "open-ended" security arrangement. And on September 4th, 
the U.S. initialed the first pact resulting from the May agreement with the GCC, a ten-year 
security arrangement allowing U.S. armed forces to stockpile equipment and conduct military 
exercises in Kuwait. A Defense Department spokesman claimed that the pact did not "in any way 
open the door for permanent [U.S.] military bases in Kuwait," but the camel's nose, so to speak, 
is under the tent. 

The Hostage Game 

The attempt to reconstruct and enhance the image and influence of the United Nations 
during 1991 was so all-encompassing that, when the last of the hostages held for years by 
terrorists in Lebanon were released, the UN was given much of the credit for its role in 
supposedly "negotiating" their freedom. The last living American captive to be freed (on 
December 4th) was journalist Terry Waite. The decomposed body of Lieutenant Colonel 
William R. Higgins, who was kidnapped while serving as a member of a UN "peacekeeping" 
force in southern Lebanon in 1988 (and hanged by his captors in 1989), was found on a street in 
Lebanon on the evening of December 21st. A total of 17 Americans were kidnapped from 1984 
to 1988. Three were killed or died in captivity, two escaped, and the rest were eventually 
released. 

On January 19, 1992, the Washington Post, basing its information on unidentified "Bush 
administration officials," reported that "Iran had financed the confinement and upkeep of the 
American hostages," and had "also paid their captors $1 million to $2 million for each released." 
Iran's ambassador to the United Nations denied the report, which if true, would make boasting 
about the UN's influence on the hostage release equivalent to boasting about how an ant shakes a 
bridge while crossing it with an elephant. 

If you wonder how Iran came up with the money to pay for the hostages, consider this 
possibility. On November 26th the U.S. agreed to pay Iran $278 million in compensation for 
U.S.-Iranian arms agreements canceled after the 1979 revolution that ousted the pro-Western 
Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlavi and brought the anti-American Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini to 
power. The agreement (covering equipment worth about $9 billion) had been signed with the 
Shah, but had been canceled following his ouster. U.S. officials denied that the U.S. had agreed 
to the bizarre settlement in return for the release of the hostages. 

And Iran apparently included room-and-board in the hostage deal. On Christmas Eve, 
Associated Press reported that the "reputed leader [Imad Mughniyeh] of the Shi'ite Muslim 
extremists who held Westerners hostage in Lebanon has moved to Teheran, apparently for 
safety, after freeing the last of his captives...." And as early as December 8th, London's Sunday 
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Times had quoted Israeli intelligence sources as saying that 30 to 40 of the kidnappers had fled 
to Iran for protection and new identities. 

And, speaking of terrorists, it was reported on June 7th that Saudi Arabia had permitted 
the renegade faction of the Palestine Liberation Organization headed by terrorist leader Abu 
Nidal (a.k.a. Sabry al-Banna) to establish offices in Saudi territory. Saudi Arabia had broken off 
relations with the main PLO due to PLO chairman Yasir Arafat's outspoken pro-Iraqi stance 
during the Gulf war. Abu Nidal, who is also linked with Iraq, had the good sense to keep quiet 
about it during the war. 


ASIA Unification and 
Accommodation 


Robert W. Lee 


Throughout Asia, the theme during 1991 was unification and accommodation to further 
set the stage for the new world order. Nowhere was the drive to world government more 
apparent than in Cambodia, where the United Nations has gained its first satellite country. 

The UN's First Beachhead 

The United Nations-brokered "peace" agreement in Cambodia was signed on October 
23rd to end the 13-year civil war that has plagued that country since the communist Khmer 
Rouge was driven from power by communist Vietnam in January 1979. 

Secretary of State James A. Baker III acknowledged that the goal of the negotiations that 
spawned the agreement was to "design a settlement based on an enhanced role for the United 
Nations." The treaty authorized the UN, for the first time in its history, to assume control of a 
once-sovereign nation (until at least the spring of 1993), operating through a new entity called 
the United Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC). Up to 30,000 "peacekeeping" 
military and civilian personnel will be at UNTAC's disposal to determine Cambodia's foreign 
policy and control the ministries of finance, defense, and communications. The treaty authorizes 
UNTAC to monitor "human rights" long after a new Cambodian government is installed. Under 
the United Nations, "rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations." (Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 29, 
paragraph 3) 

The terms of the UN treaty have reinvigorated the Khmer Rouge, the communist terrorist 
regime that annihilated an estimated three million Cambodians between 1975 and 1979. Under 
the UN-brokered agreement, the Khmer Rouge will now share power in a coalition government 
and, as the New York Times reported on November 24th, was "granted a degree of power and 
legitimacy" that is frightening. 

The two Khmer Rouge representatives under the treaty are Son Sen, who cultivated the 
killing fields as head of the army and secret police during the 1975-79 holocaust, and Khieu 
Samphan, the former Cambodian president who directed the killing of teachers, doctors, 
chemists, engineers, students, and any other classes who questioned or otherwise resisted Khmer 
Rouge rule. Son Sen's return to the Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh on November 17th was 
largely uneventful, but when Khieu Samphan flew into the city ten days later, he was forced to 
flee to Thailand later in the day after nearly being lynched by thousands of angry students who 
stormed the villa in which he and the other members of the Khmer Rouge delegation were 
staying. 

After Cambodian Premier Hun Sen pledged to give the Khmer Rouge delegation "full 
protection" and a guarantee of "100 percent security," the delegation began returning to Phnom 
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Perth on December 17th. The next day, students (accompanied by workers and civil servants 
protesting corruption and abuse by the Hun Sen regime) launched demonstrations that within a 
few days flared into the most extensive rioting in nearly two decades. By the end of the year, the 
U.S. was advising travelers that our embassy in Phnom Penh (which had reopened on November 
11th for the first time in 16 years) was "not in a position to accord normal consular protective 
services to U.S. citizens..." 

Shortly thereafter, it was announced that, as part of the move toward "democracy" and an 
eventual UN-supervised election next year, top Cambodian "dissidents" had formed an 
"opposition" political party and a "human rights" group. The Free Democratic Society Party had 
been founded by former transportation minister and Communist Patty Central Committee 
member Oung Phan. The "human rights" group, launched by two other former officials of the 
communist government, will (among other things) translate and distribute the UN's Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Moves Toward Merger 

Anti-communists in Korea and China have long hoped to free their occupied territories 
from the yoke of communism. Yet, the present moves toward unification and accommodation 
have nothing to do with liberating the communist-held portions of these countries, but everything 
to do with further socializing and neutralizing the anticommunist portions, thereby paving the 
way for the new world order. 

On December 13th, North and South Korea signed a treaty of reconciliation and 
nonaggression, thereby ending 38 years of war and hostilities. The treaty calls for reestablishing 
telephone and mail service between the two countries, as well as some economic transactions. It 
would also establish rail and road links between the two countries through the heavily-guarded 
demilitarized zone. The treaty is viewed as an initial step toward eventual reunification of the 
two Koreas. 

On April 30th, President Lee Teng-hui of the Republic of China on Taiwan formally 
declared an end to the 43-year period of emergency rule that had entailed a formal state of war 
with the People's Republic of China on the mainland. Repeal of the laws amounted to a 
Taiwanese admission, for the first time, that Red China is a legitimate government. Never mind 
that this bloody regime has murdered tens of millions of its own citizens and continues to rule 
with an iron boot. President Lee asserted that the Chinese communist rulers would henceforth be 
called "the mainland authorities" or the "Chinese Communist authorities," rather than "bandits" 
or "seditious organization." 

The ruling Nationalist Party (Kuomintang) now considers Taiwan to be a part of Red 
China that must formally be united with the mainland one day. The opposition Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP) wants a separate Republic of Taiwan with its own seat in the UN. Under 
Taiwanese law, the opposition platform is illegal, and Red China has threatened to invade 
Taiwan should the island nation ever announce its refusal to unite with the mainland. 

On December 21st, the first election for a new national assembly in 44 years was held in 
Taiwan. It was widely viewed as a referendum on whether or not Taiwan should unite with Red 
China. The Nationalists captured 254 of 325 seats. The DPP won 66 seats. 

Embracing an Enemy 

President Bush's determination to preserve lucrative most-favored-nation (MEN) trading 
status for Red China was indicative of the Administration's double-standard. As noted in our 
"Middle East" section (page 27), reports were rampant that Red China was assisting Algeria, 
Pakistan, Iran, and possibly other countries to enhance their nuclear and other military 
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capabilities. The Red Chinese regime was also refusing to release political prisoners, was 
exporting goods made with slave labor, and continued to coerce abortions and force 
sterilizations. In early July, Red Chinese authorities banned the sale of so-called 
"counter-culture" teeshirts bearing such slogans as, "I'm fed up, leave me alone." The Peking 
Daily newspaper condemned the shirts as "unhealthy" and proposed alternative slogans such as, 
"I must train myself for the construction of the motherland." 

Nevertheless, on the same day (May 15th) that UN inspectors began scavenging Iraq for 
concealed weaponry, President Bush announced that he favored extending Red China's MFN 
status for another year. "I look at the big picture," he claimed, recalling Red China's lack of 
opposition in the UN to the Gulf war as a major factor in his decision. During a session of Red 
China's parliament (National People's Congress) on March 25th, Premier Li Peng had called for 
the MEN renewal, warning that commerce with the U.S. would suffer if it were denied. Red 
China presently runs a huge trade surplus with the U.S. due to its many anti-market trade 
restrictions. At the same conference, Li Ping vowed to defend "socialism with Chinese 
characteristics," hinting that there might be room for incentives to improve productivity, but 
affirming that the economy would remain guided by plans drawn up by the state. 

The Premier also summarized the current economic plight of the country for the Red 
hierarchy, noting: "Excessive consumption in production, interior quality, enormous waste in 
construction, slow capital turnover, low labor productivity and serious enterprise losses are to be 
found everywhere." For the masses, of course, the message is different. Ina New Year's address 
carried over state radio on December 31, 1991, President Yang Shangkun declared that all 
Chinese were living "In peace and contentment, and there is a scene of prosperity everywhere." 

On May 27th, President Bush formally announced that he would renew Red China's 
MEN status. He derided opponents of the move as advocates of a U.S. policy of "righteous 
isolation." At the same time, in an effort to notify critics of the renewal, he announced the 
imposition of limited sanctions aimed at "punishing" Red China for its recent Third World 
weapons sales. Specifically, the Administration banned exports of certain sensitive 
high-technology equipment, including high-speed computers, satellites, and missile technologies. 

Congress could have reversed the President's decision by passing a resolution of 
disapproval supported by majorities in both houses sufficient to override a presidential veto. On 
July 10th, the House approved, by a veto-proof margin of 331 to 112, its version of legislation to 
bar MEN status unless the President first reported that Red China had made progress in sundry 
areas such as human rights, arms sales, the export of prison-made goods, coercive abortions, etc. 
On July 23rd, the Senate passed its version of the bill, but by a 55 to 44 tally that fell far short of 
the two-thirds majority required to override a veto. The matter was dropped, the President had 
his "victory," and Red China was assured another year of advantageous trade. 

Meanwhile, in a report released March 29, 1991, the Administration had for the first time 
sharply criticized Red China as an "unfair trader" for the artificial barriers it had erected to free 
trade. 

Tolerating the Slave Trade 

Newsweek for September 23, 1991 reported that former Red Chinese dissident Harry Wu 
had documented the apparent existence of more than 1,000 forced labor camps in Red China. Wu 
had posed as an American tourist and businessman to make video and audio tapes confirming 
that the camps routinely made deals to export their products to nations (including the U.S.) 
where the importation of prison-made goods is illegal. 

A Red Chinese spokesman denounced the article as "an abominable piece of writing to 
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vilify China." But in November, the U.S.-based human rights group Asia Watch released a report 
charging that Red China was indeed still using prison labor to boost its trade surplus with the 
United States. Asia Watch claimed, for example, that a shipment of Golden Horse diesel engines 
had arrived in San Diego in October, and that a 1989 internal Red Chinese document had 
indicated that such engines are assembled at a prison in the southwestern province of Yunnan. 
The report also asserted that a trade fair about to get underway in San Francisco was exhibiting 
industrial goods from plants in three labor camps in eastern Shandong province. 

The Asia Watch report appeared during Secretary of State Baker's trip to Red China in 
mid-November for the first high-level official contact between the two governments since 
Tiananmen Square. On December 9-10, 1989, National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft (CFR) 
and Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence S. Eagleburger (CFR) had secretly traveled to Beijing. 
The White House did not announce the surprise trip until the two envoys had arrived. It was 
subsequently revealed that Scowcroft and Eagleburger had also visited Red China in July 1989, 
only one month after the Tiananmen Square massacre, contrary to a June 20, 1989 presidential 
directive that was supposed to suspend all high-level contacts between U.S. and Red Chinese 
government officials to protest the Tiananmen Square atrocities. 

During his recent trip, Secretary Baker urged his hosts to release some of the 800 
dissidents imprisoned for non-violent political acts during the Tiananmen Square protest, and 
allow the Red Cross to visit some of the prisoners. Instead, the Red Chinese detained two 
dissidents with whom Baker had wanted to meet, releasing them only after he had left. One of 
the detainees, Dai Qing, a journalist for the Guangming Daily newspaper, had applied for a 
passport in September to take up a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard University which she had been 
awarded. It had been refused, supposedly due to her involvement in the 1989 "pro-democracy" 
movement. Strangely, she was held at a guest house 150 miles north of Beijing until three days 
after Secretary Baker's return to Washington, but was then granted her passport on December 
17th. 

Former Red Chinese despot Mao Tsetung still holds the Guinness Book of World 
Records title as history's most prolific mass-murderer, having butchered at least 26 million 
(some authorities place the figure at well over 60 million) of his fellow Chinese. With that in 
mind, and as our President strives to bring the current Red Chinese regime into the new world 
order, consider this excerpt from a dispatch in the Washington Tithes for December 27, 1991: 
"China is now experiencing a new bout of 'Mao Fever' as young people resurrect the memory of 
Mao, who died in 1976. New editions of his selected works have been published, and the [98th] 
anniversary [of his birth on December 26, 1893] was marked by a televised program featuring 
songs based on Mao's poems and a television special of 'The East Is Red,' a revolutionary opera." 

Shunning a Friend 

On April 16th, President Bush became the first U.S. chief executive to meet with the 
Dalai Lama, exiled spiritual leader of Tibet. Red China has controlled Tibet since its troops 
moved into the area in 1950. As Facts On File for April 18, 1991, noted: "Since the 
normalization of relations between China and the U.S., Washington had sought to downplay the 
Tibetan issue." The President's decision to meet with the Dalai Lama, many observers concluded, 
was in response to the reports that Red China had sold missiles to Pakistan. But the reception 
was less than enthusiastic. The Dalai Lama had been scheduled to address a joint session of 
Congress that day, but President Bush arranged to have the invitation withdrawn. The Tibetan 
spiritual leader did, however, meet with a few members of Congress in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, warning them that a "new world order" without freedom is oppression. 
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The meeting with President Bush was not listed on the official White House schedule 
and, contrary to tradition, photographers were not invited to the opening of the session. After the 
conference, the Dalai Lama told reporters that he had found Mr. Bush to be a man of "warm, 
human feelings." Before the meeting he had candidly criticized what he perceived to be the 
discrepancy between the U.S. response to the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait and its decades-long 
complacency regarding the Red Chinese occupation of Tibet. 

In mid-December 1991, a Reuters dispatch revealed that a visage of President Bush had 
been added to what was once the world's largest Buddhist monastery in Lhasa, the Tibetan 
capital. By meeting with the Dalai Lama in April, the dispatch asserted, "the president has 
become the latest symbol of hope for Tibetans longing for the return of their God-king and 
freedom from communist Chinese rule." 

On November Sth, Red China and Vietnam normalized relations after a period of 13 
years. The two nations had fought a brief border war in 1979 after Vietnam invaded Cambodia. 
The change in relations was viewed as a move by Red China to consolidate its power in Asia. 

During the 7th Communist Party Congress in June, Vietnamese Communist Party leader 
Nguyen Van Linh resigned due to advanced age (he was 76) and ill health. In a speech opening 
the congress, Linh declared oxymoronically that the government would seek to liberalize the 
nation's economy further while maintaining its grip on power. He told the delegates that the 
country needed "creatively applied Marxist-Leninist methodology," and vowed to adhere to 
socialism in any reforms. "We affirm once again our wish to follow socialism under the 
clear-sighted leadership of the party," he said. "Socialism is the only right direction." 

The Boat People 

But the unfortunate proletariats who are supposed to be the beneficiaries of this "worker's 
paradise" continue to flee by the thousands. Hong Kong has been home to about 63,000 
Vietnamese "boat people" who have lived in crowded and crime-ridden camps in recent years. 

Under restrictions adopted by the Hong Kong government in 1988, only those who can 
prove that they faced political or religious persecution are to be allowed to remain in Hong 
Kong, but Vietnam has resisted non-voluntary repatriation because an influx of impoverished 
dissidents would strain its limited financial resources, generate social unrest, etc. But on October 
29th, it formally approved a plan allowing Hong Kong to forcibly repatriate tens of thousands of 
the refugees who had fled Vietnam for economic, rather than political, reasons (Great Britain has 
long favored forced repatriation). The new policy places any new immigrants from Vietnam 
under a six-week period of scrutiny to determine if their reasons for leaving were political or 
economic. Those whose reasons are deemed solely economic will be sent back immediately, 
along with a payment of $1,000 to Vietnam for each refugee sent back. 

For those refugees already in Hong Kong, the process of forced resettlement will take an 
estimated two to three years. Of the cases reviewed by the end of October, about 5,000 had been 
ruled political (so those involved could remain), while 18,000 had been classified as 
economically motivated. Some 40,500 cases were pending. 

The U.S. has opposed the forcible repatriation of the "boat people," and on October 29th 
the State Department reaffirmed that position. But some observers have noted that it was 
unlikely that Vietnam would have agreed to forcible repatriation if the U.S. had strongly opposed 
it, since Vietnam is anxious to cultivate better relations with the U.S. as a way to secure the 
removal of the economic embargo that has been in place since the end of the Vietnam War in 
1975. While condemning forced repatriation publicly, it is appears that our government may 
have quietly let it be known that there would be no reprisals for its implementation. 
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The repatriation began with the expulsion of 59 refugees on November 9th. 

Hong Kong is scheduled to revert to Red China in 1997, after which the Red Chinese 
have promised to adopt a "hands-off" policy toward the British colony's economy and allow it to 
remain "capitalist" for at least 50 (and perhaps 100) years. But even before the takeover 
transpires, Red China is influencing and manipulating Hong Kong's economic affairs. For 
instance, an ongoing bone of contention has been the construction of a new international airport 
in Hong Kong, with Red China complaining that the $16.2 billion project is a ploy to drain Hong 
Kong's reserves before the colony is handed over to Red Chinese control. Red China has 
demanded assurances that Hong Kong's coffers will remain filled to a respectable level when the 
takeover occurs and has also insisted that it be included in consultations about the airport and 
other issues prior to 1997. 

Following 18 months of wrangling, Great Britain and Red China announced an 
agreement on July 4th to allow airport construction to proceed (along with that of a new seaport 
facility and suspension bridge). The pact provides that Hong Kong have at least $3.2 billion on 
its books in 1997. The British agreed to consult Beijing regarding each phase of construction. 

For their part, the Red Chinese promised to honor any outstanding debts from the 
construction when they absorb Hong Kong. 

As the transfer date approaches, residents of Hong Kong are becoming increasingly 
concerned about their ultimate fate. After the legislature approved a bill to guarantee certain 
basic freedoms for the citizenry, Red China threatened to veto it. The colony's first direct 
elections during 150 years of British rule were held on September 15th. Eighteen of 60 seats on 
the colony's legislative council were at stake (the others are filled indirectly by 
government-approved constituency groups or directly by the colonial governor). Red China and 
Great Britain had agreed to allow the direct vote for a minority of seats as an experimental step 
toward increasing democratization. Sixteen of the 18 seats were captured by "pro-democracy" 
candidates vigorously opposed by Red China. Since only 39.2 percent of the 1.9 million 
registered voters went to the polls, Red China downplayed the results by claiming that the 
modest turnout supported its position that Hong Kong is not ready for "democracy." 

In an indirect election three days earlier, candidates who favor closer ties with Red China 
won a majority of the 21 contested seats for constituencies representing business, trade and 
social service groups. 

Land of the Rising Sun 

Article 9 of the constitution that the U.S. imposed on Japan at the end of World War II 
forbids the use of the military for non-defensive purposes. It reads: 

Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, the Japanese 

people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or 

use of force as a means of settling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and air 

forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right of 

belligerency of the state will not be recognized. 

Following Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, then-Premier Toshiki Kaifu proposed sending a 
contingent of unarmed Japanese military personnel to the Gulf to counter complaints from the 
U.S. and other nations that Japan was not doing enough to assist the Gulf operation. The U.S. 
strongly supported the plan. In October, the cabinet approved the proposal, agreeing to send 
about 1,000 soldiers to the Gulf in the first deployment of Japanese troops abroad since World 
War It. But it came under such heavy attack from opposition parties and the public that the furor 
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threatened to bring down the government. Premier Kaifu's ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) withdrew the proposal, then agreed with opposition leaders on an alternative plan that sent 
an all-civilian corps of medical and technical personnel to the Gulf. On January 17th (the day 
after the air war began), Premier Kaifu declared that, while Japan would extend the "maximum 
support possible" for allied military actions, it would not join in combat. (At least not directly. 
U.S. Defense Department contractors had relied on Japan suppliers for the computer hardware 
required to operate the Patriot missile defense system.) 

Despite this internationalist setback, the stage had been set for a campaign to authorize 
Japan, as part of the drive to strengthen the United Nations and implement the new world order, 
to contribute military forces to UN "peacekeeping" operations. On September 19th, Premier 
Kaifu formally proposed a bill to allow up to 2,000 military personnel to be dispatched abroad to 
assist the UN -- and only the UN. It was to be called the "Peace-keeping Battalion." 

When an unrelated package of domestic political reforms on which he had staked his 
prestige failed to pass, Kaifu announced on October 4th that he would not seek re-election as 
leader of his party. One week later, 72-year-old former finance minister Kiichi Miyazawa 
received the LDP's endorsement and, on November 5th, was elected premier during a special 
session of the Diet. 

Miyazawa, who is an executive member of the Trilateral Commission, promptly endorsed 
the "peacekeeping" bill, which then passed the lower house of parliament after sparking a scuffle 
as opponents fought to keep it from coming to a vote. But the measure was blocked for the year 
when the upper chamber postponed consideration until 1992. The action was viewed as a major 
blow to Miyazawa's fledgling premiership, since he had hoped to present the approved measure 
to President Bush during the U.S. leader's January visit. 

On January 24th, Miyazawa announced that one of his priorities in the parliamentary 
session that began that day would be passage of the "peacekeeping" bill. 

In a related development, a new U.S.based "peace" organization calling itself the Article 
9 Society (A9S) was launched after the Gulf war in March 1991. Its main goal is to entice all 
nations to append to their own constitutions the disarming principles of Japan's Article 9. It is 
also working to strengthen the United Nations. 

Politics of Assassination 

The Persian Gulf war had harsh repercussions in India. After Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar announced that the U.S. could refuel its C-141's on their way to the Persian Gulf from 
the Pacific, he was subjected to intense criticism that demonstrated how much friendship the 
billions of U.S. foreign aid given to India over the years has secured. Former Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, leader of the opposition Congress (I) Party, quickly announced that his party 
would try to topple the government when parliament opened in February, unless the refueling 
authorization was withdrawn. Three days before parliament convened, Shekhar caved in and 
announced that U.S. planes would be barred from refueling on Indian territory. Nevertheless, the 
Congress (I) Party withdrew its support in early March and on March 6th Shekhar resigned, 
setting the stage for new elections in May. 

Gandhi entered the race and became the front-running candidate. He was part of the 
family dynasty that had dominated Indian politics for 38 of the first 44 years after independence. 
His grandfather, Marxist Jawaharlal Nehru, was Prime Minister from 1947 until his death in 
1964. His mother, Indira Gandhi, was Prime Minister from 1966 to 1977, and again from 1980 
until her assassination in 1984. And Rajiv Gandhi had served as Prime Minister from 1984 to 
1989, when he was swept from office amid charges of incompetence and corruption of his 
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government. 

Earlier in the year, the Indian government had dismissed the democratically elected 
government of the state of Tamil Nadu. It was the fourth such action against an opposition-led 
state government since Prime Minister Shekhar had taken office in November 1990, and left 
nearly one-fifth of "democratic" India's states without elected governments. Rajiv Gandhi had 
supported the imposition of central role on Tamil Nadu state after it was reported that local 
politicians were aiding the Tamils in Sri Lanka in their guerrilla campaign against the Sri 
Lankan government. Sri Lanka is dominated by the majority Sinhalese who control the nation's 
army, police, and political institutions; the Tamils are an ethnic minority concentrated in the 
northern part of the country. 

The first of three rounds of voting in the Indian election took place on May 20th. The 
next day, Gandhi was assassinated by a bomb blast while campaigning. The two final rounds of 
voting, which had been scheduled for May 23rd and 26th, were postponed until mid-June. When 
the final tally was in, Gandhi's Congress (I) Party had captured a plurality of votes. In the wake 
of the most violent Indian election ever (elections in the states of Kashmir and Jammu were 
canceled altogether due to the bloodshed), only 33 percent of India's 500 million registered 
voters went to the polls, the lowest turnout in any of India's ten elections since independence was 
granted by Great Britain in 1947. 

On June 20th, Congress (I) Party President P. V. Narasimha Rao was chosen Prime 
Minister following a heated contest with fellow party member Sharad Pawar. Rao was favored 
by Gardhi loyalists. Pawar, an industrialist, favored privatization of the nation's state-owned 
industries. He was subsequently named defense minister. 

On June 21st, Prime Minister Rao was sworn in, whereupon he told a nationwide TV 
audience that many sacrifices would be required to pull India out of its current economic morass, 
which includes a budget deficit equivalent to nearly 10 percent of GNP, a rocketing inflation 
rate, and low foreign currency exchange reserves. The austerity warning represented a switch in 
position, since a few months earlier the Congress (I) Party had opposed efforts by then-Prime 
Minister Shekhar to go along with an austerity plan proposed by the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Following a three-month manhunt, the chief suspect in Gandhi's assassination, a Sri 
Lankan Tamil known as Sivarasan, was found, but he and six fellow Tamils committed suicide 
after a shoot-out with police who surrounded their hideout. Officials believe that the bomb that 
killed Gandhi was detonated by a woman carrying the device on her waist. Sivarasan was 
reported to be the top intelligence officer of the group suspected of plotting the assassination. He 
had been identified by a photograph taken at the scene of the assassination by a co-conspirator 
who was killed in the blast. 

In December, Red Chinese Premier Li Peng visited India amidst a clamor of protest from 
Tibetan refugees. It was the first visit by a Red Chinese premier in more than three decades. And 
on January 20, 1992, PLO leader Yasir Arafat received a 21-gun salute and full presidential 
honors upon his arrival in India for a three-day visit to discuss the Middle East peace process. 
During the visit, the renowned terrorist was given the Indira Gandhi International Justice Award. 

Island Hopping 

In late 1990, the government of Philippines President Corazon Aquino declared that it 
wanted full sovereign control of Clark Air Base by September 1991, and eventual control of 
Subic Naval Base, the main ship repair and maintenance facility for the U.S. Seventh Fleet. The 
Philippines will have its way, although the command being withdrawn from that island nation 
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may find a new home in Singapore. 

The eruption of Mount Pinatubo volcano on June 12th (for the first time since the year 
1380) covered Clark Air Base, which is located about 10 miles east of the volcano, with a layer 
of compacted ash that destroyed scores of airport hangars and workshops. Some 20,000 U.S. 
servicemen and their dependents were forced to abandon their homes and possessions. The cost 
of cleaning up the base was deemed to be too great, so the base was closed in November. Soon 
there were reports of extensive looting, despite the presence of Filipino guards assigned to 
protect the buildings and equipment. The booty was being sold openly in sundry markets outside 
the base. The pilfered items included everything from sliding glass doors and air conditioners to 
refrigerators and toilets, as well as gas masks ("good for painters, and anybody whose job 
involves noxious gases") and surgical gowns labeled "13th Air Force Medical Center. Clark Air 
Base. Theft Will Be Prosecuted." 

On January 25, 1992 the Associated Press reported that trucks supposedly transporting 
fuel, furniture, and other goods out of the base, ostensibly bound for Philippine military 
headquarters in Manila, were instead headed "for warehouses, where their contents are unloaded 
and transferred through an elaborate fencing network for sale in shops." In one military housing 
area, "only the walls and roofs remain. Gone are the doors, windows, appliances, bathroom 
fixtures, electrical outlets and wiring. Looters have also made off with water pumps, electrical 
cables, computers, vehicles and gasoline." 

The Subic Bay Naval Station, which also suffered some damage from the volcano, is the 
largest U.S. refueling and repair base in the Pacific. It is home for about 7,000 military personnel 
and covers some 60,000 acres, with the Navy using about one-half and the Philippine military 
controlling the rest. 

On August 27th, the U.S. and the Philippines signed a ten-year treaty extending U.S. use 
of the station in exchange for $363 million in aid the first year and $203 million in each of the 
following nine years. A separate package of economic assistance was also offered. U.S. officials 
estimated that the amount committed by the U.S. under the pact could surpass $3.5 billion over 
the ten years. 

However, on September 16th (the day the current lease expired), the Philippine Senate, as 
expected, rejected the treaty. The main sticking point was the view that the base represented U.S. 
"colonialism" and that its existence violated a ban on nuclear weapons contained in the country's 
1987 constitution. Also, some legislators thought the U.S. should pay more for the "privilege" of 
staying. 

Expecting that the Senate would reject the treaty, President Aquino had announced on 
September 15th that she would attempt to force a nationwide referendum on the issue, but that 
approach, which was endorsed by the U.S., was widely viewed as unconstitutional. It was 
abandoned, after which President Aquino announced yet another agreement under which U.S. 
forces would withdraw from Subic Bay over three years with no further payments to the 
Philippines. Eventually, that plan was also scrapped, and the U.S. is set to leave the Subic Bay 
station by the end of this year. 

The station has sustained around 45,000 Filipino jobs, and most of the 300,000 residents 
of nearby Olongapo (which grew up around the base) depend on the facility for their livelihood. 

In response to the pending defeat of the base treaty, elated Philippine communist rebels 
called a cease-fire on September 12th and offered to begin negotiations with the government on a 
"comprehensive political settlement." A government military spokesman ruled out an official 
cease-fire until the estimated 16,000 rebels laid down their arms. 
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During his January visit to Singapore, President Bush and Prime Minister Goh Chok 
Tong agreed "in principle" to consider making Singapore the headquarters of the U.S. naval 
command that is pulling out of the Philippines. Mr. Bush, the first U.S. president to visit 
Singapore, called the probable move "symbolic of our commitment to the region" and praised 
Singapore's "farsighted approach to the security requirements of a new era." 

And finally, on a somewhat lighter note, Singapore banned the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of chewing gum beginning January 3, 1992. Gum control was deemed necessary 
since wads of the substance had occasionally gummed-up the city's subway system by jamming 
the doors and otherwise disrupting public business. Conviction for selling or chewing carries a 
fine up to $1,220. Tourists must declare chewing gum on customs forms. A first conviction for 
importing gum carries a maximum fine of $6,100 and a year in jail. Authorities say they may 
look the other way in cases of consumption or possession of a few sticks. As they say: "When 
gum is outlawed, only outlaws will have gum." 


AFRICA Darkness Covers 
a Continent 


William P. Hoar 


An African proverb maintains that one rooster cannot help another to scratch the same 
piece of ground. As it is, Africa is just scratching along. More than three decades after 
"independence," Africa is worse off economically than ever. Aid from the West has been 
substantial -- about 22 percent of all aid given to the developing world has gone to the 12 percent 
of the developing world in Africa. 

Paying back that aid accounts for about one in three dollars produced in Africa, which 
has a total debt of about $270 billion. The United Nations, acknowledging that its programs have 
failed, wants that debt cancelled so more handouts can be given. One of the true foreign-aid 
gums, Peter T. (Lord) Bauer, has observed that assistance allows governments to continue to 
pursue policies harmful to their people. The familiar shibboleth, Bauer notes, that aid helps 
people to help themselves is very nearly opposite the truth. 

Bleak Outlook 

Dependence in Africa was bred with $100 billion in Western aid during the 80s. Still, 
three-quarters of the world's poorest countries are on that continent. The 460 million persons 
living in black Africa have an annual income, according to the World Bank, equal approximately 
to the 10 million living in Belgium. Richard Lamm, former governor of Colorado, has observed 
that Hong Kong, with some five million people and no natural resources, produces more wealth 
than the combined nations, 90 million people, and natural wealth of Zaire, Zimbabwe, Zambia, 
Malawi, Tanzania, Angola, Mozambique, and Botswana. 

Economist George Ayittey, a Ghanian, uses Tanzania as a case in point. Assistance from 
the West amounting to $8.6 billion, four times the country's GNP, was poured into Tanzania 
between 1970 and 1988. Yet by the end of the period, the per capita income of Tanzania had 
dropped to $160 a year, lower than at independence. Socialism and corruption ate the rest. 

Everywhere one looks, the statistics are bleak: Africa has one-half the world trade that it 
had a decade ago, and one-third the world exports. Thirty million people are threatened with 
famine on the continent, says the Red Cross, and one in three is underfed. A reported 4.6 million 
are refugees outside their own countries. 

At current levels, the African population is expected to grow by almost 40 percent by the 
end of the century. An ominous specter stands in the way: With 6 million cases of AIDS, 
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Sub-Saharan cases are slated to jump to 15 million by the year 2000. A British report on AIDS 
projects a population loss for the first time because of the incurable disease. Conservative 
estimates foresee a loss of a quarter of the African work force by 2010. 

Freedom House contends that 22 nations in Africa are better off "democratically" this 
year than last, and it is true that a number of one-party states are facing increased opposition. Yet 
even the radical South African Bishop Desmond Tutu not long ago admitted: "Africa is bleeding. 
The awful truth is that there [was] often far greater personal freedom in the much-maligned 
colonial days than now." 

North Africa 

With all the troubles in Africa, what is the worst? According to one senior Bush 
Administration official, it may be the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, a fanatic strain of 
politicized religion that has raised both concerns and cheers from Beirut to Khartoum, and 
farther south from Kenya and Tanzania across the continent to Nigeria and Senegal. Modernized 
Muslims feel threatened and Algeria may well set the pattern for what happens in the African 
Muslim countries. 

Algeria's Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) was on the verge of assuming power in early 
January 1992. After rioting in 1988 brought reforms, voting was finally scheduled by the 
socialist National Liberation Front. NLF economic policies have brought bureaucracy and 
squalor. Though all the world knows about Soweto outside Johannesburg, there has been a 
remarkable lack of concern about the Bidonvilles, the pathetic shantytowns outside Algerian 
cities. In the cities, unemployment may be 50 percent. The NLF only allowed opposition in 
1989, and much of the support for the FIS (which ominously claimed Iran as its model) was a 
reaction to misrule by the NLF. How close a FIS-ruled state would be to Iran is unknown, since 
the Sunni Muslims of Algeria are very distinct from the Shiites in Tehran. 

But, having taken an overwhelming majority in the initial round of the first parliamentary 
elections, the FIS met resistance from the military, among others, before a runoff could be held. 
President Chadli Benjedid stepped down, the second round of elections was cancelled, and the 
future grew murkier. The Islamic fundamentalists issued a statement calling "upon veteran 
fighters, intellectuals, religious leaders, senior army officers and soldiers, sons of martyrs, social 
organizations, and all those who love Algeria to take a stand against the oppressive clique of 
foreign agents that has usurped power." 

Tunisia and Morocco are watching events in Algiers with particular interest. In Tunisia, 
for instance, where women were freed of veil restrictions in 1987 and allowed to vote, a 
hard-line religious state is not appealing to those in power. Tunis is secularized such that tourism 
accounts for two million visitors annually to the resorts. Tunis has charged that the FIS in 
Algiers is sheltering militants who would overthrow President Zinc al-Abidine Ben Ami. Ben 
Ami gets nervous about such matters, having himself ousted former "President for Life" Habib 
Bourguiba in 1987. Ben Ami disapproved of U.S. actions in the Persian Gulf war, favored Iraqi 
conditions for a cease-fire, and (not surprisingly) then found that his relations with Libya's 
Muammar Qaddafi had improved. 

Morocco became the first Arab state to condemn Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, though 
government-sanctioned marches came out in opposition to Morocco's troop involvement. The 
official line from King Hassan, however, remained that their tiny contingent was there to defend 
Saudi Arabia. Hassan, who is president of the Maghreb Union, ingratiated himself further with 
Secretary of State James Baker by acting as intermediary with the Palestinians in talks with 
Israel. With debt of more than $20 billion, Morocco is trying to set up joint ventures with such 
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companies as Westinghouse Electric and Motorola. "Elections are rigged," observes the 
Economist of Morocco, "unauthorized groups suppressed, and Moroccans who step out of line 
have for 30 years been falling victim to what Amnesty International has described as 'a pattern of 
political imprisonment, disappearances, and torture."" 

The phosphate reserves of Morocco and the Western Sahara (formerly a Spanish colony) 
are the world's largest. And they touched off a long war between Morocco and the Polisario 
Front, also involving Mauritania. This year, a vote on proposed independence having been 
agreed to by King Hassan and Polisario, the fate of the Western Sahara was to be decided. Yet 
Hassan has now managed to put off the vote, knowing full well that Algeria (which had sided 
with the Saharans) had other things on its mind. A UN-monitored referendum, supposed to occur 
early this year, has been delayed at least nine months. Refugee status and voting eligibility are 
sticking points. One diplomat told Reuters: "Identifying eligible voters is going to be a long and 
complex business, with each side trying to pad out the lists with their supporters." 

Manritania years ago opted out of the Western Sahara struggle. In 1979, the former 
French colony signed a peace treaty with the Polisario Front. Breaking a defense treaty with 
Morocco, it renounced sovereignty over its share of the Spanish Sahara, which was then annexed 
by Morocco. 

On the other hand, Mauritania had a border war with Senegal in 1989. A poor country 
about three times the size of Arizona, Mauritania overgrazed its land on the Sahel, and finds 
itself ever poorer. Camps of tents and cardboard shacks provide much of the housing for hordes 
of refugees. Although it voted against the Iraqi invasion in the United Nations, Mauritania then 
supported Baghdad politically during the Gulf war. 

Inland to the east, neighboring Mali (the former French Sudan) had a military coup in 
March 1991. France is known to have favored the ouster of President Moussa Traore, who was 
arrested after days of rioting. Hours before his arrest, Traore, who had ruled for 23 years, told the 
Washington Times that the wife of French President Francois Mitterand had helped bring about 
the rioting during a visit in January. Mrs. Danielle Mitterand, president of the leftwing group 
Peace and Liberty, has had similar complaints aired about her activities in other countries, 
including Algeria and Morocco. Said Traore: "France did not like the fact that I began a 
rapprochement with the United States when I visited Washington" in the fall of 1990. 

Poverty is the order of the day in Chad, where the Sahara is encroaching on the Sahel. 
There are few roads, no railroad, and the capital of N'djamena does not even have a daily 
newspaper. This does not mean, however, that there is no contesting for power. A decade ago, 
Libya and Chad were going to unite, but then fell out. The northern region of Chad (the Aouzou 
Strip) is still sought by Tripoli because of its deposits of uranium and iron ore. 

Hissan Habre was overthrown by General Idriss Deby (his former defense minister) in 
December 1990. Deby, who had been armed for the coup by Libya, stayed in control only after 
French troops were flown into Chad. When Deby came to power, a U.S. covert operation against 
Libya's Muammar Qaddafi came to an end, as former Libyan PeWs (who had been captured 
when Qaddafi invaded Chad in 1983 and 1987) no longer had a friendly base of operations. After 
going to Zaire, some 250 of the Libyans were persuaded to return to their homeland, but another 
350 were resettled in the U.S. during 1991. 

A poison gas facility has been sighted by U.S. authorities in Libya. Chemical stockpiles 
were being added to and hidden in mid-January, according to intelligence accounts. Oil is the 
mainstay of the economy now, and the country is no longer self-sufficient in food. But some of 
the oil money is being used for a water pipeline from an underground reservoir to the cities and 
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agricultural projects. Libya, which is widely believed to have played a critical part in the 
Lockerbie air bombing in Scotland and that of a French airliner over Africa, is facing the 
prospect of UN sanctions sought by the U.S., Britain, and France. The dictator's brother-in-law, a 
ranking Libyan intelligence officer, has been indicted in France. In addition to its terrorist 
complicity, Libya reportedly has been wooing nuclear scientists from the former Soviet Union. 

Support for the allied position in the Persian Gulf cost Egypt some domestic support, but 
it also resulted in the forgiveness of a huge amount of debt. The U.S. and its allies in May 1991 
forgave half of Cairo's $20.2 billion debt, in addition to a previous $7.1 billion in military debt to 
the U.S. which was forgiven in 1990, as well as $6 billion that was forgiven by Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates. 

And Egypt was hardly a vengeful enemy of Baghdad. Boutros Ghali, then Egypt's deputy 
prime minister for foreign affairs, responding to domestic criticism during the war, said that 
Egypt was "not in favor of the destruction of an Arab country [and] is not in favor of a change of 
government" that would remove Saddam Hussein. Ghali also spoke in favor of giving the top 
United Nations job to an African, saying he feared "a new Iron Curtain between North and 
South." Ghali argued that "Africa is in need of this kind of symbolic compensation." As it 
happened, he was named Secretary-General of the UN. 

Africa's largest and possibly most diverse country is the Sudan, with more than 50 
different ethnic groups split mainly between the Arab central government and black south. About 
one-quarter the size of the United States, the Sudan features savannas, deserts, mountains, rain 
forests, and the Sudd -- one of the world's largest swamps. The Sudan's first elected government 
was overthrown in 1989 by a military coup, and things have gotten worse since then. 

Approximately seven million Sudanese are threatened with famine, but for the longest 
time the government would not even admit to those conditions, preferring to save face by calling 
ita "food gap." In a way, that was correct, since the government was using food as a weapon 
against rebels in the south. As war raged with his ally Iraq, General Omar Hassan al-Bashir was 
largely ignored by the world. Reported the Wall Street Journal: "Government-armed Arab 
militias are committing atrocities against civilians -- stealing their cattle, killing old men, and 
enslaving women and children." Yet at the UN Conference on Children, Bashir was applauded as 
he vowed to make the welfare of the young a priority, a short week after his government bombed 
civilians in several southern towns. 

East Africa 

There are perhaps six million people threatened with famine in Ethiopia, the oldest black 
state in Africa. In May 1991, crowds cheered in the capital city of Addis Ababa as one of 
Africa's most hard-line communists, Mengistu Haile Madam, fled to Zimbabwe. When the 
Soviet aid that had supported Mengistu ended, rebels gained support against the cruel central 
government. Yet more civil war is a real possibility with competing claims, for example, from 
the Ethiopian Revolutionary Democratic Front and the Oromo Liberation Front. The government 
in Addis Ababa, headed by Meles Zenawi, has the blessings of the U.S. and the trappings of 
Marxism. 

In the Red Sea Ethiopian province of Eritrea, where there was a 30-year secessionist war, 
no one pays much attention to Addis Ababa, though a promised referendum on independence has 
not yet occurred. Having been colonized by Italy, then taken over by Britain, who in turn gave 
Eritrea to Haile Selassie, Eritreans seem determined to go their own way. 

Hot, dry Djibouti, where the unemployment rate is more than 50 percent, is important for 
its port capital, through which some 60 percent of Ethiopian foreign trade traverses. Tribal strife 
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is escalating here as well, and the Djibouti government has blamed Ethiopia for giving military 
aid to the Afars that are in both countries. The French still maintain a military base in Djibouti, 
which they used during the Gulf War. 

Somalia looks upon portions of Djibouti, Kenya, and the Ogaden region in Ethiopia as 
their own. Bloodshed has been one result. Somalia, a bit smaller than Texas, jumped from the 
frying pan of the dictatorship of Siad Barre into the fire (the murderous, automatic-weapon type) 
of internecine warfare after Barre fled in January 1991. Barre, during his 21-year-rule, at first 
embraced communism and was supported by the Soviet Union, then turned to the United States 
after the Soviets backed Ethiopia (when the two African countries battled over the Ogaden 
region). During the 1980s, Barre's regime received more than $700 million in U.S. assistance. In 
mid-1989, after a massacre of civilians by Somali troops, U.S. aid was curtailed. 

Now the U.S. embassy has been looted and anarchy reigns. The current fighting is 
between members of the same clan (the Hawiye) and political grouping (the United Somali 
Congress); but they are rival subclans in a power struggle. When a representative of the 
Organization of African Unity tried to intercede last year, neither side would let him land in 
Mogadishu. 

Eritreans more recently have been trying to be intermediaries. Heavily armed due to the 
superpower competition that took place here, gangs with children as young as ten years old are 
using AD-47s and riding around in vehicles with their tops tom off as in a science fiction movie. 
But it isn't fiction. Up to 20,000 died during December and January. An arms embargo is being 
considered by the U.N. Security Council. 

In the north, the Isaak clan (these clans go back to waterhole skirmishing) has set up its 
own republic of Somaliland where British Somaliland used to be. Octogenarian Barre is said to 
be in the south, waiting for an opportunity for revenge. 

Out in the Indian Ocean, in the 90 or so islands that comprise the Seychelles, the United 
States has also been giving financial aid to the dictatorship. A one-party state since a Marxist 
coup in 1977, a year after independence from Britain, the Seychelles have less than 70,000 
people, 90 percent of them on Mahe. But they have a U.S. Air Force tracking station. The 
economy is in a shambles, despite U.S. assistance. There are report of arrests and tortures under 
the government of President France-Albert Rene. 

North of Lake Victoria, in a land about twice the size of Pennsylvania, Uganda looks 
upon a bleak future, though of a different sort from when some 300,000 died under the bloody 
rule of Idi Amin. Ten percent of the population is reported to be infected with the AIDS virus. 
Yoweri Museveni is the current ruler, having seized power in 1986. He became chairman of the 
ill-named Organization of African Unity in July 1990, then was charged scant months later with 
aiding an invasion of Rwanda. In Mid-January, Musevini's government ordered the arrests of 
several senior opposition figures from the Uganda's People's Congress led by exiled former 
President Obote. 

Neighboring Rwanda, a densely populated country with more than 1,000 persons per 
square mile, is ruled by the Hutus who have managed to maintain control over the rival Tutsis. It 
was thousands of these exiled Tutsis that invaded from Uganda in September 1990. Civil war 
continues, although President Juvenal Habyarimana still seems to have the upper hand. The 1991 
constitution called for a multiparty system, freedom of the press, and limited presidential terms. 
Be that as it may, in the new coalition government announced at the end of 1991, there is only 
one member of the opposition Christian Democratic Party out of the 17 appointed posts in the 
government. 
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Next door in Burundi, which gained independence from Belgium in 1962, the tall Tutsi 
tribe still dominates the Hutu, despite being outnumbered six to one. Strangely, there has been no 
huge outcry against the Tutsi-dominated minority government as there has been against white 
rule in South Africa. European human-rights groups have noticed that at least 3,000 Burundians 
died during November and December 1991. They reported that government and paramilitary 
troops were responsible for the deaths, while President Pierce Buyoya maintained that the 
violence resulted instead from attacks by radicals in the Party for the Liberation of the Hutu 
People. 

One of the poorest countries in the world, Tanzania is all the poorer from years of Julius 
Nyerere's socialism. Succeeded as president by Ali Hassan Mwinyi, Nyerere held on to the party 
chairmanship until 1990. Mwinyi's Revolutionary Party has been toying with the idea of a 
multiparty system, and has tolerated the limited formation of opposition groups. A party report, 
yet to be released, is said to contain recommendations for depoliticizing the military and civil 
service, for a free press, and for abolishing the detention laws, draconian even by African 
standards. But will Tanzania ever outgrow the damage of Nyerere? He claimed: "In one world, 
as in one state, when I am rich because you are poor, and I am poor because you are rich, the 
transfer of wealth from the rich to the poor is a matter of right, it is not an appropriate matter for 
charity." 

Kenya has taken its share of international criticism in this region of Africa, as the 
government of Daniel arap Moi has been pressured into liberalizing. A multiparty system, Moi 
contends, will result in tribal warfare. Nevertheless, facing the loss of funding from Western 
nations as well as the holding back of $63 million by the International Monetary Fund, Moi has 
loosened his grip. The Kenya African National Union, the only legal party since 1978, is having 
its own splits, in part because the dominant Kikuyu (who enjoyed life so much better under 
former president and Mau Mau leader Jomo Kenyatta) have lost power under Moi, a member of 
the much smaller Kalenjin tribe. The U.S. Ambassador in Nairobi, former Journalist Smith 
Hempstone, spoke out when 12 opposition leaders were arrested in November, prompting the 
foreign minister to call in the ambassador and berate him as a racist who had the attitude of a 
"slave owner." Hempstone was not silenced. 

In mid-January, more than 100,000 people assembled in the Kenyan capital of Nairobi 
for the first legal anti-government rally in 25 years. Oginda Odinga, a former vice president of 
Kenya in the opposition Forum for the Restoration of Democracy, beseeched the crowd: "We ... 
have the most incompetent, corrupt, and unimaginative government .... Moi's government uses 
security forces to terrorize its citizens, tells lies, and lives by the lie. You, the voters, must 
remove it." 

West & Central Africa 

The wishes and the realities in this region often conflict. A "drive to democracy" is taking 
place in West Africa, boasted a story last April in Africa News, which noted that former 
Portuguese possessions Cape Verde (385 miles off Senegal) had its first freely elected president, 
Antonio Mascarenhas Monteiro, and Sao Tome and Principe (some 150 miles off the Gabonese 
coast) had likewise held its first multiparty vote and ousted the ruler it had since independence in 
1975. Nevertheless, Cape Verdeans will still have to deal with drought, which began in 1968 and 
has cut yields of crops by 90 percent, and Sao Tomeans, who are dependent upon cocoa, will 
also have to overcome drought as well as mismanagement. 

U.S. investment in Africa as a whole has dropped from its peak of $6.8 billion in 1982 to 
$4.7 billion last year simply because it is not a place to make money. Former U.S. Congressman 
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Barber Conable, as he prepared to leave his position as World Bank head, told the 
Nigerian-owned West Africa magazine: "I must admit that I find it difficult to comprehend why 
there are so many roadblocks between Accra and Lagos or between Dakar and Abidjan. Why is 
it so difficult for a businessman to transport his goods from Mombasa to Kampala and from 
Dares Salaam to Lusaka?" 

Nonetheless, the U.S. government -- through the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation -- is standing behind more trade with Africa and has just sent a tour of 40 American 
companies to Gambia, Ivory Coast, Ghana, and Senegal on the "largest mission OPIC has ever 
put together." 

In Gambia, the smallest country on the African continent, Dawda Jawara, who has been 
president since independence from Britain, has said that he won't run for reelection when his 
term expires in April. Jawara helped put together a West African "peacekeeping" force for the 
Liberian civil war. Neighboring Senegal, whose capital city of Dakar was once capital of French 
West Africa, not only has gotten involved in the Liberian conflict, but many of those troops were 
earlier sent to the Persian Gulf war by President Abdou Diouf. 

In Cote d'Ivoire (Ivory Coast), the long-serving President Felix Houphouet-Boigny won 
the country's first contested election in 1990, but nonetheless faced strikes and dissent. The most 
prosperous country in tropical Africa -- especially because of its exports of coffee and cocoa, 
encouragement of foreign investment, and ties to France -- the Ivory Coast's ruling party allowed 
legalized opposition, then won most of the seats anyway. 

Guinea's multiparty progress has been slower. But things are much better than in the 
days of Sekou Toure, the first avowed Marxist on the continent who ruled after independence 
from France. Toure claimed: "We prefer poverty in liberty to wealth in slavery." He gave 
Guineans both poverty and slavery and nearly two million fled the country. With one-third of the 
world's bauxite, plus iron ore and fertile ground, things should be much better. 

Subsistence farming occupies the lives of about two thirds of Sierra Leone's population, 
where President Joseph Momon has been resisting a multiparty system. Sierra Leone was one of 
five countries in the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) to send troops to 
deal with the civil war in Liberia, where more than half the people are refugees. Monrovia is in 
the hands of an interim president supported by the West African force; the rest of Liberia is 
occupied by Charles Taylor's troops. Taylor has called the outside forces a "dictator's club," and 
worries that they are doing the work of Nigeria, where there are large number of Mandingos, a 
tribe sympathetic to the late Liberian dictator Samuel Doe. 

Peacekeeping troops also have been sent to Liberia from Ghana, where the regime of 
Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings has had a "no-party" government for a decade. Ghana itself, the 
former Gold Coast, is home of Lake Volta -- the world's largest artificial lake, a project of the 
unlamented dictator Kwame Nkrumah. There has of late been a move toward privatization and 
relaxation of government controls. 

Despite Benin's repudiation of Marxism in 1989, strikes and protests continued until the 
Spring of 1991, when dictator Mathieu Kerekou was ousted. Benin initiated the idea of a 
"national conference" of leading persons striving for political change, a concept used in Togo as 
well. Stability in Togo was something investors used to point to proudly. But things have gotten 
out of hand for President Gnassingbe Eyadema, and an interim government stripped him of most 
of his power. In December, Togolese soldiers staged an unsuccessful coup against the prime 
minister to try to reinstall the old dictator. 

In Nigeria, the most populous country in Africa (one of four on the continent is a 
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Nigerian) is having real trouble even taking a census among the 250 to 300 ethnic groups. 
Narcotics, however, flow freely to the U.S. and Europe. Nigerian President Ibrahim Babangida, 
to the scorn of many (but not all) of his colleagues, actually led a movement at the OAU to 
demand trillions in dollars in reparations from the West because of slave trade in the dark past, 
threatening otherwise to renege on Nigeria's debt. 

Equatorial Africa has had limited success with representative government. Equatorial 
Guinea still suffers from the excesses of its former dictator Macias Nguema, who killed or 
exiled a third of the country; his nephew ousted him. Spain is aiding this former colony with a 
television system, but it needs more than that to turn it around. For example, the country's 
telephone book is alphabetized by first names. Gabon's elections didn't turn out right so they 
were held again (the ruling party then won). The strategic Congo (a river and rail throughway for 
central Africa) renounced Marxism in 1990, then legalized opposition parties. A "national 
conference" stripped Denis Sassou-Nguesso of much of his power, humiliating him, and also 
ordered the military out of public life. In January, the army occupied the airport and demanded 
new military leadership. 

Huge Zaire, about one-fourth the size of the United States, is seeing dramatic political 
changes -- though the people are poorer than when they became independent from Belgium three 
decades ago. President Mobutu Sese Seko, who has enjoyed the backing of the U.S. for 
geo-strategic reasons, has made attempts to open up the government. Widespread rioting erupted 
in Kinshasa this fall, and foreign-owned business were looted. The president has attempted to 
split the opposition with his major appointments, having been urged strongly by the U.S. to share 
power. Aid from the U.S. was earlier cut off. The latest prime minister, Nguza Karl-i-Bond, in 
December asked Western donors (including the IMF and World Bank) to take over the country's 
finances, saying that the situation won't improve while Mobutu is in power. 

Southern Africa 

On Madagascar, the fourth largest island in the world, President Didier Ratsiraka 
admitted that he was motivated by pragmatism to change from his harsh one-party socialism. 
Where he used to preach from a Red Book, a la North Korea, nationalized the banks and 
insurance companies, and cut off contact with South Africa, the president has reversed course, 
becoming the first (openly) to reestablish trade with Pretoria, legalize opposition parties, and 
deregulate seriously. Opponents say progress is too slow, however, and demonstrations against 
the government were widespread last year. 

Some 250 miles across the channel, the vicious civil war in Mozambique has lasted for 
more than 15 years, with perhaps a million killed and another million left homeless. The United 
States, in this case, has directly supported the communist FRELIMO government with hundreds 
of millions in cash, and last summer even announced it would help train its army. A partial 
cease-fire is in place and negotiations with the anti-communist RENAMO forces have been 
taking place for some time, under the auspices of Italy and pressure of the United States. 
President Chissano claims no longer to be a believer in Marxist-Leninism. He's got bigger 
patrons: In December, the World Bank announced that Mozambique would receive more than a 
billion dollars. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mozambicans became refugees in Malawi, where the 
authoritarianism is at least stable Under President Banda's constitution, there is no prime minister 
or vice president, and Banda serves as head of state, government, and foreign minister. Banda 
was named "President for Life" two decades ago. 

Undoubtedly Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia thought he would be president forever as well. 
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No stranger to hypocrisy, the dictator railed at South Africa (as did most other black states), then 
dealt with it quietly. After U.S. sanctions were imposed on Pretoria, Zambia got an air link 
between New York and the capital city of Lusaka, established to pick up American traffic going 
to South Africa, even buying the planes at a discount from South African Airways. Having 
outlawed opposition parties in 1972, Kaunda nationalized and socialized what had been one of 
the richest lands in Africa into an economic basket case, as per capita income during the 1980s 
fell by at least 30 percent. 

A friend of Saddam Hussein's, the despotic Kaunda was finally pressured into allowing 
opposition, which became focused behind the imprisoned Frederick Chiluba, leader of the 
Congress of Trade Unions. Chiluba won more than 80 percent of the vote in November and his 
Movement for Multiparty Democracy took almost 90 percent of the legislature. 

Stability with representative government has been the rule in Botswana, where political 
freedom and civil liberties rank among the best in Africa. Mining accounts for more than half of 
the gross domestic product. Sharing a long border with South Africa, Botswana receives about 
80 percent of its imports (all its machinery, food, and fuel) from South Africa. In November, 
when 150,000 government and public sector workers went on strike, the State Directorate of 
Public Service Management announced that they all had been fired. 

Zimbabwe, the former country of Rhodesia, is a multiparty democracy -- on paper. But 
Robert Mugabe sure looks like the next thing to a dictator, and his ruling Zimbabwe African 
National Union (now holding 147 seats out of 150 in the parliament) has been firmly in charge 
since 1980. Looking at events in Zaire and Kenya, however, has gotten Mubave nervous. In 
mid-January, he ordered the newspapers run by his party to step up a propaganda attack on 
foreign-owned publications "whose only policy is to oppose our government and our party," said 
Mugabe. An economic program of reform, backed by the World Bank and adopted in 1991, is 
running up to eight months behind, apparently because of the government bureaucracy. Adding 
to the misery, the largest killer of children in Zimbabwe is AIDS and, according to local press 
accounts, virtually everyone has a friend, relative, or employee with the fatal disease. 

Swaziland and Lesotho, two of the three kingdoms in Africa (Morocco being the other), 
are both landlocked and surrounded (except for a short mozambican border with Swaziland) by 
South Africa. The two kingdoms, the Bophuthatswana homeland, and South Africa are members 
of the Southern African Customs Union which, as Swazi Ambassador Absalom Vusani Mamba 
in Washington has pointed out, effectively expands the Swazi domestic market to nearly 40 
million people. Perhaps a third of the Swazi workers find employment in South Africa. Political 
parties were banned in the 1978 Swazi constitution and the parliament is for debate and advice 
only. A stock exchange opened in June 1990 in Swaziland. 

Lesotho's economic future lies in water that it will be able to sell to South Africa through 
its expansive Highlands Water Project on the Orange River. Perhaps 60 percent of Lesotho's 
workers earn their living in South Africa, where miners in particular earn at least 10 times what 
they can at home. King Moshoeshoe was dethroned in November 1990 in favor of his son Letsie, 
and a military government is in control. Civilian rule was once promised by June 1992, and a ban 
on political activity was lifted last May -- though now it appears it will be Fall before elections 
occur. 

In May, the government of Angola (MPLA) and the rebel UNITA forces signed a peace 
accord in Lisbon after a 16-year war which resulted in the deaths of a half-million Angolans 
(two-thirds being children), the displacement of a million people, and material damage during 
the 80s of an estimated $30 billion. The MPLA, which found it convenient to repudiate 
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Marxist-Leninism in 1990, had the backing of billions of dollars from the Soviet Union as well 
as tens of thousands of Cubans troops. U.S. support for UNITA was deliberately never enough 
for a victory. 

Hundreds of thousands of people greeted UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi as he toured cities 
in Angola after the accords were signed. In Washington, however, UNITA representatives 
claimed -- and conservative congressmen wrote to President Bush in a similar vein this past fall 
-- that the MPLA was still violating the accords by importing weapons, delaying in setting an 
election date (President dos Santos originally wanted elections in five years though voting is now 
supposed to happen in 1992), failing to meet deadlines at troop assembly points, harassing the 
opposition, etc. The alleged rejection of Marxism notwithstanding, the Reds in Luanda have been 
acting like typical communists. 

After 75 years under the domination of South Africa, Namibia became independent in 
1990, with the secretary-general of the United Nations sweating in as president the terrorist Sam 
Nujoma, the leader of the South West Africa People's Organization, at a ceremony attended by 
dignitaries and fellow terrorists such as Nelson Mandela and Yasser Arafat. A minor "scandal" 
erupted in the summer of 1991, when it came to light that Pretoria had spent some $35 million on 
the Namibian elections to try to stop SWAPO from gaining a two-thirds majority for a socialist 
constitution (it got 57 percent). In replying to critics, South Africa's foreign minister noted that 
other foreign governments had spent more than 10 times that amount in support of SWAPO. 

Ironically, the sanctions in the U.S. that SWAPO supported against Pretoria have come 
back to haunt them, as many local jurisdictions didn't differentiate between Namibia and South 
Africa. Ambassador Harry Schwarz, on his first day as South Africa's envoy in Washington, 
came out against remaining Namibian sanctions. In a conversation with the ambassador, when 
this reporter pointed out that legislators in one state were actually trying to impose new sanctions 
against Namibia, he was flabbergasted and shook his head, "What can they be thinking?" Not 
much. After all, the world yawned when the "Butcher of Lubango" was named Namibia's 
minister of defense. "Jesus" Hawaala, as reported by Margaret Calhoun of the International 
Freedom Foundation, was "implicated in the mass detention, torture, killing, and disappearance 
of thousands of Namibians during the guerrilla war...." 

With the African National Congress no longer banned, Nelson Mandela released in 1990, 
and the legal foundation of apartheid scrapped in June 1991, South Africa is now trying to 
negotiate with the terrorists and others on the future of the divided country. Economic sanctions 
that had been imposed over Ronald Reagan's veto were finally removed by George Bush. 
Radicals in the U.S., however, want to keep the pressure on in favor of the ANC and their allied 
communists. When Mandela came to the U.S., he was given a ticker-tape parade and adulation 
by the left-wing media to the point of being called the "black pope," despite his support for his 
"comrades in arms" Castro, Arafat, and Qaddafi. This was in marked contrast to F.W. de Klerk's 
reception, even though he spoke of his desire to set up a South African system modeled after the 
balance of powers in the U.S. Constitution. 

The Pretoria government found the international press aligned against it again when it 
became known that it had helped fund Inkatha, the Zulu-based and market-oriented rival to the 
ANC. In proper context, it should have been noted that the ANC has received tens of millions of 
dollars from Moscow, Cuba, Libya, and the PLO. Now the debate focuses on when "majority 
rule" will come, with the ANC and South African Communist Party pushing for a turnover 
within 18 months, sending shivers down the spines of many South Africans. 

As if to dramatize the alliance between the ANC and SACP, in December the 
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communists named as their new general secretary Chris Hani, the head of the ANC's military 
wing (meaning terrorists) Spear of the Nation. In the spring of 1991, Hani was hosted by the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., on a fund-raising trip in this country. In South Africa, the Communist 
Party is a much stronger force. Despite the changes in the world, the SACP hails 
Marxist-Leninism and has special admiration for Cuban tyrants. Said Hani upon his elevation to 
Party leader in December: "The advance to socialism is South Africa is unstoppable." The prize 
being sought is the wealthiest nation on an unhappy continent. 


DOWN UNDER Suffering Under 
Socialism 


Mark D. Isaacs 


Australia is in the midst of the worst economic recession in decades. Since June 1990 
national output has fallen 3.2 percent, and unemployment is currently running at 10 percent and 
rising. 

This economic upheaval has created major political problems for longtime Labor Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke. In June 1991, Hawke barely survived a challenge from former political 
ally Paul Keating, Australia's 47-year-old treasurer and deputy prime minister. 

During the contest, left-wing Hawke supporters within the Labor Party tried to blame 
Keating for the lingering recession, accusing him of "enthusiasm for the free market." Indeed, 
during the past several years Keating has made some half-hearted efforts to deregulate the 
Australian economy. However, these reforms were done more out of political pragmatism than 
from economic principle. 

On December 14, 1991, as Hawke's popularity and the economy continued to plummet, 
Keating and his supporters mounted another challenge and ousted Hawke as prime minister. 
Hawke's departure could spell the end of the Labor party's grip on power in Australia. Before the 
next round of scheduled elections in early 1993, Prime Minister Paul Keating must both rebuild 
his party and stimulate the weak economy. 

Fighting Back with Taxes 

Labor's opposition party, the so-called "conservative" Liberal Party, has traditionally 
fought for economic reforms such as deregulation of shipping, ports, and railways. However, the 
Liberal's new leader John Hewson recently unveiled a comprehensive blueprint for rebuilding 
the Australian economy. The centerpiece of the "Fightback" economic plan is a new Goods and 
Services Tax (a Value Added Tax) similar to a plan recently enacted in Canada. The GST is 
hardly a reform. Rather, it is a subtle method of hiding the true cost of government within the 
various production levels of the private economy. Rather than levying a direct (and visible) sales 
tax at the final retail sales point, the GST collects a tax on each production stage, passing along 
the higher cost to the consumer. While the government gets its revenues, the consumer is 
unaware of the true impact of the tax. 

Australia's year began not only with a new prime minister, but with a visit by President 
George Bush. President Bush passed through Canberra on the first leg of his 12-day, four-nation 
tour. Here the President encountered more than 700 angry Australian farmers protesting U.S. 
export subsidies on products such as sugar, rice, wheat, beef, dairy products, and peanuts. 

Aussie Beef 

Aussie farmers charge that U.S. agricultural subsidies undercut their sales in traditional 
markets and depress world agriculture prices. Their particular beef is with the Export 
Enhancement Program (EEP). According to a recent study conducted by the Cato Institute, "EEP 
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is America's premier farm export subsidy." It was instituted in 1985, "to teach the Europeans (the 
EC) a lesson on the futility of export subsidies." When EEP was announced, Agriculture 
Secretary John Block stated, "We are going on the attack in the international marketplace." Since 
1985 this EEP "attack" has cost American taxpayers over $3 billion. 

The Australian farmers and government complain that the Washington EEP program has 
missed its intended target (European farmers) and instead undercut their unsubsidized 
agricultural products which are sold in traditional markets such as Yemen and Turkey. For 
example, last August, the USDA committed $15 million in "bonuses" to help U.S. grain firms 
capture the wheat market in Yemen. 

While in Australia, President Bush took a hard line defending the EEP program. He told 
Australian reporters, "While I don't like having to resort to subsidies, I will safeguard the 
interests of American farmers." 

The administration is standing by EEP, hoping to win a strong statement from the 
Australian government in support of the U.S. position in the next round of international General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) talks. In this way, hopes the Bush administration, all 
countries would be forced to lower trade barriers and subsidies. This, they believe, would be 
more effective than bilateral or unilateral trade actions. 

EEP is a failure on all fronts. First, Australian farmers are correct that EEP has missed the 
target of punishing subsidized European farmers. Last year a GAO official told the Senate 
Agriculture Committee that EEP had "neither deterred the EC from using subsidies nor hurt its 
share of the world markets." Instead, EEP has merely imposed far greater costs on American 
taxpayers than on socialist European competitors. 

In addition, instead of helping American farmers (farm prices are still low), EEP has 
created ill will and market dislocations on a worldwide scale leading to, among other things, 
angry demonstrations in Canberra. This is an ironic twist, since one of the stated purposes of Mr. 
Bush's Asian trip was to raise the fair trade issue with the Japanese. How could Mr. Bush hope to 
persuade the Japanese to liberalize their markets while we are guilty of the same type of trade 
practices? EEP and GATT shifts the focus from free and voluntary market decisions to political 
manipulation and increased intervention. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand's Prime Minister Jim Bolger of the New National Party took office in 
October 1990. Bolger came into office after six years of failed Labor Party efforts at economic 
restructuring, privatization, and ambitious microeconomic reforms. Like Australia, New Zealand 
currently has a recession and an unemployment rate in excess of 10 percent. 

During the elections, Bolger's National Party vowed to halt the Labor reforms. But after 
the elections, the Nationals shifted gears and chose instead to implement deeper reforms at a 
faster pace, including a deep cut in government spending, a reduction in welfare payments, and a 
deregulated labor market. 

Although such reforms appear to be a move in the right direction, to date they have 
produced little economic growth and incomes remain flat. The next election is scheduled for 
November 1993. Bolger is quickly running out of time. 

Creeping socialist intervention takes years to institute, and it takes years to repair the 
structural dislocations caused by interventionist policies. The question is, can market reformers 
endure the consequences of the economic pain they inflict on the electorate? New Zealand 
provides an interesting test case. 
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